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The Week. 


Mr. Russet, of Massachusetts, a member of 
Hubbell’s Congressional Committee, has had 
to come out and protest against the ‘‘ demand- 
ing” money from officeholders for party pur- 
poses, as “‘ wrong in principle and vicious in 
its effects.”” He defends or excuses the first 
circular sent out by Hubbell as a copy of 
harmless ones issued in other campaigns ; 
but the second, reinforcing the first, he 
admits to be to all intents and purposes a 
threat, and disapproves of it, and has sent 
his disapproval to Hubbell’s Executive Com- 
mittee. It is curious that no suggestion 
comes from any quarter that Hubbell should 
address his circulars to known Republicans 
of all classes. Why are they not sent to 
Republican ministers, doctors, and lawyers, 
and also ‘o Republican mechanics and mer- 
chants? All these classes would, accord- 
ing to Hubbell, suffer enormously by the 
expulsion of the Republican party from 
power, and would doubtless deem it a ‘‘ plea- 
sure and privilege” to make a ‘‘ voluntary 
contribution ” of ‘‘ not less than two per cent. 
on their annual compensation.” The ques- 
tion, What does Hubbell do with the money ? 
of course occurs to every one, and espe- 
cially to those who send him voluntary 
contributions ; for one of his peculiarities 
as a collector is that he renders no accounts, 
or at least none that ever see the light— 
an important difference, by the way, which 
Judge Folger has overlooked, between the 
Congressional Committee and a church or Bi- 
ble society. Anybody who went about getting 
money from poor men for a church or a chari- 
table institution, and refused ever afteg to let 
the donors know in what manner it had been 
expended, would be treated as a knave wher- 
ever he showed his face. Ofcourse any one is 
at liberty to give money to a person in whose 
judgment and character he has confidence, 
to expend without rendering an account. 
But this is confidence which has to be offered, 
and which none but the remarkably impudent 
ask for. People select those in whom they in- 
tend to repose such confidence; it is very sel- 
dom indeed that anybody but professional 
swindlers propose themselves as the objects 
of it. 











We believe Hubbell declares when pressed 
that he lays the money out on “‘ documents” 
and their distribution. In support of this 
explanation he has sent out a list of docu- 
ments which he says in a prefatory note 
he is prepared to supply,in order to “‘ad- 
vise the country of the objects and aims of 
the Democratic party.” About that far more 
important matter, ‘‘the objects and aims” of 
the party in power, he apparently undertakes 
to supply no information whatever. But 
he does not supply these documents gra- 
tuitously, or at the cost of distribution. On the 
contrary, he charges from thirty cents to two 
dollars per hundred for them, which he says 


is “exceedingly low, taking into account 
the cost of printing and the labor and ma- 
terial used in folding and handling the do- 
cuments.” This price undoubtedly covers 
the cost, so that we are still left in the dark 
as to what he’ does with his ‘‘ assessments.” 
The list contains twenty-six documents. 
Nine of these are speeches in defence of the 
tariff, so that the expenditure on them of 
money contributed by a Republican revenue 
reformer would be, and is, a contemptible 
fraud, which is not relieved, but dark- 
ened, by the fact that one of them is a pro- 
found treatise by Hubbell himself, entitled 
‘*Encouragement of American Industry. : its 
History and Results,” for which he charges 
only fifty-five cents the hundred. One is a 
speech by Mr. Eugene Hale on “ Political 
Assessments.” We have not seen it, but if, 
as is probable, it is a defence of these assess- 
ments, its circulation must be considered, mn 
view of the condition of opinion 1n the party 
on this subject, a very gross breach of trust, 
to which Mr. Hale ought to know better than 
be a party. Another document contains ‘‘ Ex- 
tracts from General Garfield’s Speeches ”’ ‘‘ in 
Support of Law, Order, and Justice, the Con- 
stitutional Powers of the Government, and 
the Maintenance of the Honor and Interests of 
the People of the Nation.” None of General 
Garfield’s utterances on these topics was so 
weighty as his denunciation of assessments on 
officeholders, and of the spoils system gene- 
rally. If Hubbell has included none of 
them in the collection, he has again been guilty 
of very discreditable garbling and imposition, 
and of malversation of funds, if he is spend- 
ing any assessment money on the pamphlet. 
No apergu of General Garfield’s views on 
‘*the honor and interests of the people of the 
nation” is complete or fair which does not 
contain some of his eloquent denunciations of 
the abuse which breeds the Hubbells, and 
without which they could not live. 





Judge Field, of the Supreme Court, has ren- 
dered a decision as to the Chinese immigration 
law which is of some interest to the Chinese 
who are in this country. Ah Sing, a Chinese 
seaman, came to California six years since, and 
for some months has been employed as a sea- 
man on board the City of Sydney. He left 
San Francisco in her on the 8th of May 
last, the law having been passed two days 
before. The act provided that after the ex- 
piration of ninety{days no ‘‘ Chinese laborers” 
should come to this country ; and made it a 
criminal offence for the master of any vessel 
to bring them. When the City of Sydney 
returned to San Francisco her captain re- 
fused to allow Ah Sing to land, and he accord- 
ingly brought a petition for habeas corpus. 
Judge Field has decided that the law 
does not apply to a ‘“‘laborer” already 
‘on board a vessel when it touches at a 
foreign port,” and used the following lan- 
guage with regard to the intention of the act: 
“The object of the act of Congress was to 
prevent the further immigration of Chinese to 








here—producing the antagonism and disturb- 
ance which conflicts of race always engender. 

It was not thought that the few thousands 
now here, scattered, as they must soon be, 

over the whole country, would seriously 
disturb the peace or affect the civilization 
of fifty-two millions of people.” This sug 

gests the interesting question, which was 
not satisfactorily disposed of during the 
discussion in Congress—how many thousand 
Chinese it would take to ruin us. The few 

thousands now here will, it seems, not do us 

any harm; but if any more were to come, our 

future would be horrid to contemplate. The 

next time the matter comes up we hope to have 
the precise figures. How many Chinamen 
will spoil a nation of 52,000,000 people? We 
are safe now; but how near the brink of the 
precipice did we come ? 

Another decision of Judge Field, in the San 
Francisco laundry ordinance case, will, it is to 
be hoped, do something to remind the anti 
Chinese party in California that they cannot 
make outlaws of the Chinamen who are per 
mitted to remain in this country. The San 
Francisco Supervisors have authority, as simi 
lar boards have in other cities, to prohibit or 
regulate occupations which are ‘‘ against good 
morals, contrary to public order and decency, 
or dangerous to public safety.” Under this, 
they undertook to regulate laundries, and 
enacted an ordinance forbidding any person 
to establish a laundry within certain portions 
of the city without obtaining a license, and 
further providing that no license should be 
granted without a written recommendation 
from a certain number of residents in the imme- 
diate vicinity. The plan was to drive the 
Chinese out of the laundry business, whether 
because they do washing cheaper than their 
Caucasian rivals or not does not appear. At 
any rate, Judge Field has decided that the 
business of washing clothes is not against good 
morals, or contrary to public ordei and de- 
cency, or dangerous to public safety. Quong 
Woo, who was refused a license, has won his 
case, and the Chinese will continue to compete 
with Caucasians in the business of washing 
clothes. The Supervisors are, itis said, much 
puzzled by the decision, and very apprehen- 
sive of its results on the civilization of the 
Pacific Coast. 





The address to the Mormons just issued by 
John Taylor, George Q. Cannon, and Joseph 
F. Smith, who constitute the ‘‘first Presi- 
dency” of the Church, calls the attention 
of the Church to the measures being taken 
for the enforcement of the Edmunds Act, 
and says that the condition of affairs in the 
Territory makes it necessary to give some 
“plain and pointed counsel.” The signers 
are altogether too shrewd to call upon their 
people in so many words to resist the law, 
and the only counsel of any kind that 
they actually give is contained in the fol- 
lowing appeal : ‘‘ Let us guard well our fran- 
chise, and in one unbroken phalanx maintain 





the United States—not to expel those already 


and sustain our political status, and as patri- 
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ots and freemen operate together in defence of 
what few liberties are left us.” The language 
of the address is unlike what monoga- 
mists would probably use to meet an attack 
by a stern polygamic legislature on the insti- 


not 


tution of single marriage. ‘‘ As a church,” 
they say, ‘‘we have repeatedly testified, in 
the most manner, that the in- 
stitution ol which the law 
is aimed, has been revealed to us by the Al 
mighty, and that it is a part of our religion”; 
and again, it is ‘‘ interwoven with our dearest 
holiest and believe we 
should incur the eternal displeasure of our 
Heavenly Father if we did not comply with 
its requirements.” This protest has been 
brought out by the new oath prescribed 
by the Commissioners, which no one living 
in polygamy can take without commit- 
ting perjury. The Commissioners are now 
engaged in appointing registrars of  elec- 
tion, and there is reported to be great dis- 
satisfaction among the Gentiles in the Terri- 
tory because among these eight Mormons have 
been appointed. They are, of course, mono- 
gamists, and as the act was directed against 
polygamy, and not against the other features 
of the Mormon religion, the Commissioners 
probably think fairness requires that a Mor- 
mon who can qualify under it should be al- 
lowed to do so. But to the anti-Mormon 
mind in Utah the idea of fairness to Mormons 
is sickening. 
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Before the ‘Tariff Commission sitting at Buf- 
falo, on Wednesday, members of the American 
Association of Dealers in Pottery made a 
thorough exposition of the pottery trade, and 
urged a reduction of duties. By the calcula- 
tions of Mr. Wright, the President of the 
Association, the present duty, avowedly im- 
posed as a war duty and designed to be tem- 
porary, amounts upon the whole—all charges, 
breakage, etc., considered—to an advance of 
116 per cent. upon the price charged the im- 
porter by the English manufacturer under the 
twenty-four per cent. duty. The foreign manu- 
facturers have advanced their prices from 
eighteen to twenty-four per cent. under our 
present tariff. Mr. Wright says that the high 
cost greatly restricts consumption, and makes 
luxuries of necessary articles. He says: ‘‘ The 
dealers in pottery have more capital invested 
than the manufacturers, and deserve at least 
equal consideration, to say nothing of the con- 
sumers. The present tariff discriminates 
against lower qualities of goods which are used 
by the poorer classes. ‘lhe proposed duty will 
be abundant protection, and will increase con- 
sumption, and give more steady employment 
to the potters at home.” It now appears that the 
workmen in the Trenton potteries have peti- 
tioned Congress for a reduction of the duty, 
being ‘“‘convinced by experience that a high 
rate of duty on crockery-ware yields no benefit 
financially to the workingman, and is inimical 
to his interests in its effects in increasing the 
price of living generally .” 





The painful readiness of the public to give 


credit to stories damaging to private character’ 


has again been illustrated in the case of Major 
Ellis P. Phipps, of Philadelphia, ex-Superin- 
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tendent of the Almshouse. The Major was 
arrested on Thursday on a charge of embez- 
zling money, and, as soon as he had given bail, 
left Philadelphia, and has rot been heard of 
since. His rooms have been searched, and the 
case against him seems to consist of goods 
found on the premises, bought for, but miss- 
ing, from the Almshouse. There were found, 
indeed, goods enough to furnish a large store, 
which had all come tothe Major’s quarters, 
via the Almshouse. There were, among other 
things, 200 jars of preserved fruits, two gallons 
of French brandy, two gallons of Holland gin, 
twenty-two bottles of wine, one case of 
champagne, One barrel of sugar, one barrel of 
lard, and a miscelianeous collection of articles, 
such as five-dozen scrubbing brushes, fifty 
pounds of coffee, and nine pounds of tea. 
The goods were hidden away or locked up 
in dark places or closets. This evidence, 
taken in connection with the Major’s flight, 
seems to be regarded as suflicient in Phila- 
delphia to justify the inference that he is 
guilty. But then what becomes of the pre- 
sumption of innocence of which we bear so 
much? We thought it had long been settled 
that nothing short of a conviction was of any 
consequence in cases like this. 


It is to be hoped that it is not true that 
Pratt, the cashier, who planned and executed 
the robbery of his own bank at Kewanee, IIL, 
was an active church member and Sunday- 
school teacher, because it appears he was 
planning his robbery for about two years, in 
company with two confederates, to whom he 
had proposed it. The sudden surrender of 
good men—whether church members or not—to 
strong temptation is common enough, but it is 
not alarming or disgusting, It simply shows 
that human nature can never be made wholly 
impregnable against sudden assault, by any 
process of fortification or training. But the 
frequency during the past twenty years of 
cases in which connection with churches and 
religious professions, and the resulting re- 
spectability, have been used to cover prolonged 
and deliberate crime, and preparation for crime, 
is both alarming and disgusting, because there 
are signs of social rottenness in it. If it 
ends in completely destroying the presumption 
of moral soundness which religious profession 
now raises, it will probably, even if unfairly 
destroying it, do the cause of religion much 
good. The best days of Christianity have 
been those in which it did not ‘“‘pay” to be a 
Christian; its worst have been those when no- 
thing paid so well. Probably we shall not see 
the long-promised revival until it has ceased, 
from a worldly point of view, to profit a man 
anything. 





During the week the money market became 
decidedly more active, and the call-loan rate 
on stocks advanced to 6@7 per cent. The 
New York banks lost $1,287,050 in reserve, 
and held on the average for the week $156,025 
less than 25 per cent. reserve ; the State banks 
number fourteen out of a total Clearing-house 
membership of sixty-one, and they are not 
obliged to keep 25 per cent. reserve. The 
Treasury has been weakening the banks by its 
large receipts, but it has heavy payments to 
make during the month. The principal part 








of these, however, 1s not yet due, and the 
Treasury on several days of late has still been 
creditor at the Clearing-house. There has 
been no change of importance in the foreign 
money markets, but sterling exchange here has 
grown weaker, partly because of the advance 
in the rate for money here, and partly because 
of an increased supply of commercial bills. 
The general trade of the country has been ac- 
tive during the week. Railroad tonnage and 
money receipts for it are increasing largely, 
and the main crops of the country promise to 
justify the most sanguine of reasonable ex- 
pectations, At the Stock Exchange, although 


prices for railroad stocks declined late in the 
week, all uf the early advance was not lost. 
The new 3 per cent. bonds of the Government 
have begun to appear in the market. 


If Westminster Abbey is to be made the 
shrine not only of English but of American 
worthies—in short, a Pan-Anglo-Saxon Val- 
halla—a beginning could not be better made 
than with Longfellow. His admirers are at 
least as numerous, and his estimation as great, 
in England as in his native land. The move- 
ment across the water to place the poet’s bust 
in the Abbey can excite only feelings of gratifi- 
cation among his countrymen. Nor will those 
who hope that the world’s progress has made 
another war between the mother country and 
the United States impossible, criticise the pro- 
posal to add even a sentimental tie to those 
which already exist between the two na- 
tions. From the English point of view the 
argument from inconvenience will be likely 
to have most weight on the adverse side. 
The practice once begun—and spontaneously 
begun, we have no doubt—may some time be 
invoked by private influence rather than by 
public acclamation, and under circamstances 
which*may make refusal awkward. Suppose 
an artist having a bust of Garfield to dispose 
of, or another a statue of Lincoln—“‘ the first 
American ”— presents himself, with a re- 
spectalle English backing (and how easy it 
would be to procure names for such a pur- 
pose); or suppose the clique of British Poe 
worshippers urge that room be made for the 
author of ‘The Raven’; or let the claims of 
Washington or Franklin be pressed, and we 
can see how delicate would be the Dean’s 
task of accepting or rejecting the proffered 
memorial, Even our Central Park Commis- 
sioners have found it necessary to fix a term 
after the death of a public character during 
which his effigy cannot be received or erected 
in that pleasure-ground. The effect on the 
American imagination of the chance to win 
the posthumous distiaction afforded by the 
Abbey, will depend partly on the line that 
may be drawn between the past and the pre- 
sent, and partly on the character of the first 
receptions or applications. That for the mo- 
ment the ‘‘ literary fellers”” have an advantage 
over our statesmen as candidates, even Simon 
Cameron would probably admit. 





There was a disgraceful exhibition on Sun- 
day in New Haven, at the funeral of ‘ Chip” 
Smith, the murderer, who was hanged on 
Friday. ‘‘A solemn requiem mass” was cele- 
brated in the Church of the Assumption, after 
which the murderer’s body was exposed to the 
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view of thousands. At three o’clock the 
funeral services took place, the church and 
the whole neighborhood being thronged. In 
Father Brady’s address he said that, ‘‘ when 
in full possession of his faculties,” Smith was 
‘« kind and agreeable.” The funeral was a 
mile and a half long, the streets being lined 
with people in number estimated at not less 
than 10,000. It would be hard to imagine 
anything more hurtful to morals than this 
public exhibition and kind of apotheosis of a 
murderer. Nothing like it would be tolerated 
in other countries, where the bodies of crimi- 
nals are either interred in the jail-yard or 
given to relatives on condition of most pri- 
vate and quiet burial. The injury from 
scenes like the New Haven display is limit- 
less. To thousands of unformed minds mere 
notoriety of any sort is a kind of glory— 
a thing to be desired, and, if possible, achieved. 
The effect of punishment is thus completely 
overlaid and obscured. Moreover, the work- 
ing of the strange law by which crime becomes 
epidemic greatly depends upon the degree of 
public familiarity with crime. Contagion, in 
fact, requires contact. All this is so well un- 
derstood that it is with something like despair 
that we see a community like New Haven so 
little regardful at once of its own reputation 
and of the public good. 





The Newport fox-hunt on Monday was a 
great success. The excitement was _ in- 
creased, according to the Herald correspon- 
dent, by the appearance in acorn-field of an 
‘farmed garrison of farmers,” who forbade 
the hunters to cross their property, and one 
of whom discharged the contents of his 
fowling-piece at the dogs, and came very near 
hitting one of the hunters, The farmers had pro- 
vided themselves with stones, and threatened to 
offer such a formidable resistance that the hunt 
made a détour and left them in peace. After 
this escape they had no further trouble till the 
fox had been killed and the dogs found a road- 
side water-trough out of which they drank. 
On this a local Quaker named Hathaway 
made his appearance, and insisted that the 
dogs should be taken away, and refused to 
allow either riders or horses to have any 
water, declaring finally that the sport was 
“inhuman,” and that be would not coun- 
tenance it in any way. One of the great 
charms of fox-hunting has always been the 
danger attending it; but in England this 
has been confined to the risk of death 
or broken limbs through falls. The inci- 
dents of Monday’s hunt, and those of a 
year or so ago, when the farmers made 
trouble with pitchforks, make it look as if 
hunters might in this country expect much 
more in the way of excitement. ‘‘ Garrisons 
of farmers” holding corn-fields against the 
hunt, to say nothing of Quakers refusing them 
water, are dangers seldom encountered in Eng- 
land, and ought to lend great zest to the sport. 





The trustees of the Irish ‘‘ Skirmishing 
Fund” have absolutely refused to render an 
account to the committee of inquiry appointed 
by the “‘subscribers’” meeting, partly on the 
ground that few, if any, subscribers were 
there, and partly that the behavior of those 
who were there was marked by “‘ blackguard- 











” 


ism.” The thing for O'Donovan to do now 
is to raise another fund to ‘“‘skirmish’’ with 
the trustees until they produce the money 
or tell where it 1s. They are clearly traitors 
to the cause, and deserve the punishment 
prescribed for that class of offenders in the 
Irish National Code. We regret to learn 
from the trustees that there were “ British 
at the subscribers’ meeting, but they 
ought not to attach too much importance 
to this circumstance, because, we believe, 
there has been no meeting of Irish Nation- 
alists for centuries which was not attended 
by a greater or less number of this descrip- 
tion of persons. There is no more devoted 
frequenter of all gatherings of men of the 
Celtic race than the spy. In troublous times 
in France he misses no meeting of importance, 
and sometimes, as in Ireland, addresses the 
crowd himself, urging them to the commission 
of deeds of unusual atrocity. 


spies” 





The police trouble in Ireland is, on the whole, 
the most serious one with which the Govern- 
ment has had to contend, because it is abso- 
lutely novel. ‘‘ Outrages” and disturbances 
are a long-established feature of Irish life 
with which it has had much experience in 
dealing, but it has never before had to meet a 
revolt of Irish police or soldiers. 
of the police during the last fifty years has, 
in fact, been very remarkable, considering 
the condition of the popular mind during near- 
ly the whole of that period; but the spell 
has been broken by the events of the last 
week, The force can never be counted on 
again with the old certainty. The mutiny of 
the Constabulary has apparently been tided 
over or postponed, but the spirit of the men 
has undoubtedly undergone a change which 
will make them untrustworthy hereafter. The 
strike of the city police was more serious be- 
cause it left Dublin at the mercy of the 
mob, and it was a mob prepared for mischief 
by all the political agitation of the last few 
year’. In both cases the crisis seems to 
have been brought on, not so much by the 
unwillingness of the Government to redress 
undoubted grievances, as by the overbearing 


demeanor of the authorities, which in fact 
aggravates nearly all Irish troubles. In Ire- 


land the manners of men in power. from top 
to bottom, including landlord manners to 
tenantry, are a reflection or imitation of the 
historic attitude of the English mind toward 
all things Irish. Even Mr. Forster, sood- 
natured Quaker though he was, caught the 
Irish official tone during his Secretaryship, 
and on one occasion gave the Dublin Corpo- 
ration a ‘‘ dressing” such as would have been 
due to impudent meddlers with what did not 
concern them. 


The affair is unfortunate for the Ministry, 
because 1t will furnish both the Tories and 
the Whigs with support for their old theory 
that Irish demands are, for all practica- 
ble purposes, insatiable, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone, in trying to satisfy some of them, 
has simply bred new ones, and is com- 
pleting the disorganization of the never 
very well knit framework of Irish society. 
On the other hand, we cannot help believing 
that it will do something toward preparing the 
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Liberal party in England for the inevitable 
concession of some sort of Home Rule, 
which will deliver Englishmen from the task, 
for which they have shown themselves ten times 
over unfit, of keeping order in Ireland. The 
spectacle of an English Peer, lodged in a 
‘Castle’ in Dublin, riding about with an es 
cort of cavalry, and at his wits’ end to provide 
police for the streets, the inhabitants of which 
jeer at him and want him to go home, is one 
which before many years will seem ludicrous 
even to English Tories. 


Sir Garnet Wolseley’s delay in advancing 
begins to dissatisfaction to 
teemed contemporaries the Jerald and Sw) 
and it will be advisable for him not te try 
their much, as they may in 
that their and 
advice to Arabi Pasha, who, since the cap 
ture of Fehmy Pasha, is evidently rather 
hard up for strategy. The S 
misgivings ” Sir Garnet's ‘demand 
for reinforcements” (which he denies that he 
made), and about the withdrawal of the Uigh 
landers from Alexandria, and is apparently 
preparing to “‘ hurla large force,” on Arabi's x 
count, ‘‘ from Salihiveh, upon Kantara,” and 
“impede, if not cut off,” the wretched Wolseley's 
**communications with Port Safd.” All we can 
say is that we trust the Sx» will remain in this 
contest where it belongs, on the Christian side, 
and will do no “hurling” against Wolseley 
till he has had another week. In 
time ‘hurling large forces ” is apparently the 
last thing Arabi is thinking of, because, poor 
fellow, he has no large force. What he is 
doing is intrenching himself vigorously on 
the road to Cairo, by the use of peasant-labor, 
and he is apparently raising raw levies in the 
belief that they will fight well enough behind 
parapets. His artillery, too, is evidently im 
proving, and he is at last beginning to use the 
Bedouin horsemen both to mask his 
ments and to scout and harass. Better caval 
ry for these purposes does not exist. 
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The Turks and Greeks have made peace, 
it is reported, on the Thessalian frontier, but 
not until they had managed between them to 
kill and maim over 400 men. The quarrel has 
been about a piece of territory where the 
International Commission had failed to make 
the boundary line distinct, a part of which 
the Turks now offer to cede or else make 
the whole neutral. Austria has rebuked the 
Greeks for disturbing the peace of Europe, 
which seems to indicate that neither she nor 
Germany is ready for another row. The 
Porte has at last got leave to land 2,000 or 
3,000 men at Port Said, but in what manner 
they are to affect the fortunes of the cam- 
paign it would be hard to say, except to 
give the natives a vague idea that the British 
are not engaged in an anti-Mussulman cru- 
sade. If Wolseley should meet with a reverse, 
there is little question that their activity would 
go rather to impede than to help him. It is a 
thousand pities that Lord Dufferin cannot 
write an account of the negotiations by which 
the despatch of these troops was brought 
about, for one of the magazines. It would 
probably be as diverting a bit of comic htera 
ture as has appeared for many years, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S 


NEWS. 


(WEDNESDAY, August 30, to TvespAyY, Sept. 5, 1882, 


inclusive. | 

DOMESTIC. 
PRESIDENT ARTHUR'S vacation has been a 
continuous round of entertainments and recep- 
tions in his honor. On Wednesday he visited 
the traininyg-ship Vew [lampshire, at Newport; 
and West Island, as the guest of the Fishery 
Club, at that place, on Thursday, in the steam- 
er Dispatch. He attended a clam-bake at 
Squantum on Friday, and on the return trip, 
while in a dense fog, the Dispatch ran aground 
on Gould Island, opposite Newport. The Presi- 
dent remained on board all night. The ship 
floated about 10 o'clock on Saturday morning. 
He will remain at Newport until Wednesday 
morning. 


New York politics were the subject of much 
discussion by the metropolitan and provincial 
press during the week. There has been, to a cer- 
tain degree, an expression of favor for Governor 
Cornell in the rural districts, as has been shown 
by the election of a number of delegates to the 
State Convention instructed to support him. 
The independent press of the State have been 
supporting Wadsworth with increasing vigor, 
while the Stalwart newspapers, which at first 
seemed to show a preference for him, are gra- 
dually revealing their real choice to be Secre- 
tary Folger, who, of course, represents the Ar- 
thur Administration. On Wednesday it was 
announced by his authority that if he is nomi- 
nated for the Governorship, and there is a fair 
concurrence of popular sentiment, he will se- 
cept. The tally of delegates to the State 
Convention elected up to Saturday was as fol- 
lows: Cornell 39, Folger 28, Wadsworth 12, 
Wood 5, doubtful 5. The appearances are 
that Wadsworth will hold the balance of pow- 
er between Cornell and the Administration 
candidate. 


An election took place in Arkansas on Mon- 
day. The success of the Democrats is conced- 
ed. A Republican Governor and two Con- 
gressmen were elected in Vermont, on Tuesday, 
by large majorities. 

The Republican State Convention of Cali- 
fornia on Thursday adopted a platform which 
favors civil-service reform and economy of 
administration; demands the regulation of 
railroads by the State, and inter-State traffic by 
Congress ; and condemns the railroad contract 
system. M. M. Estee was nominated for Gov- 
ernor, with a full State ticket. 

At a meeting on Thursday the Texus Green- 
backers agreed to support the Independent 
candidates in the coming election. 

A platform favoring the resubmission of the 
prohibition amendment to the Constitution to 
the voters of the State in 1884 was passed by 
the Kansas Democratic State Convention on 
Thursday. George W. Glick, of Atchison, 
was nominated for Governor, with a full State 
ticket and three Congressmen-at-large. 


The Michigan Republicans on Wednesday 
nominated Henry A. Conant for Secretary of 
State, and a full State ticket. 

A great many Congressional nominations 
have been made by both parties throughout 
the United States, among them John R. Lynch, 
a colored Republican, in the Sixth Mississippi 
District. 

Senator Mahone’s troubles in Virginia poli- 
tics areincreasing. The Straight-out Republi- 
cans are joining with the Funder Democrats 
in supporting Independent candidates for Con- 
gress. In order to help the ‘‘ boss,” it is said 
that the Congressional Republican Committee 
has decided to give him $50,000 for a cam- 
paign fund. Great efforts are making to pre- 
vent Jorgensen, a present Republican Congress- 
man, from running as an Independent candi- 
date, John W. Woltz, a former Readjuster, 
has been dismissed from a position in the In- 
terior Department, at Mahone’s dictation, be- 
cause of his anti-Mahone sentiments. On 
Thursday he was nominated by the Republi 
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cans of the First Virginia District to oppose 
the Mahone candidate for Congress. 


Republican clerks in Washington from 
Louisiana have been assessed five per cent. of 
their salaries by the Republican Campaign 
Committee of the Third Louisiana Congres- 
sional District. 

Senator Harrison, of Indiana, in a campaign 
speech on Wednesday night in Indianapolis, 
declared himself in favor of civil-service re- 
form. 

The Utah Commission have made the ap- 
pointment of twenty-four registers under the 
Edmunds anti-polygamy law. Seven of these 
are Gentiles, nine apostate Mormons, and 
eight Mormons. Their duty is to exclude 
polygamists from the registration lists of vot- 
ers. The Commission have prescribed an oath 
which asserts: ‘‘1 do solemnly swear that I 
am not a bigamist or polygamist ; that I am 
not a violator of the laws of the United States 
prohibiting bigamy or polygamy.” This has 
called forth an address to the Latter-Day Saints, 
signed by John Taylor, G. Q. Cannon, and 
Joseph F. Smith, calling on them to ‘ guard 
sacredly our covenants,” and “ guard well our 
franchise,” and ‘‘ sustain our political status.” 


By direction of the President, the Military 
Department of West Point was discontinued 
on September 1, from which date the Military 
Academy has been and will be under the su- 
pervision of the General of the Army. Col. 
Wesley Merritt, of the Fifth Cavalry, assumed 
the duties of Superintendent on that day, re- 
leaving Gen. O. O. Howard, who went to 
Omaha to take charge of the Department of 
the Platte. General Cook bas gone from that 
department to Arizona. 

Secretary of the Navy Chandler has been 
continuing his tour of inspection of the Navy- 
yards along the coast, in the Tallapoosa. 

Jaily meetings are held on board ship, at 
which the Secretary and the heads of bureaus 
compare their observations and decide to a cer- 
tain extent on the disposition of the business 
for which the trip was undertaken. 

Secretary Lincoln, of the War Department, 
has submitted to the Attorney-General, for an 
opinion, the question whether the work of im- 
proving the Potomac River opposite Washing- 
ton, and reclaiming the flats, for which there 
is an appropriation of $400,000, can be be- 
gun before settling all pending questions 
affecting the title to the land to be improved. 
The Attorney-General has decided that the 
work can be begun immediately. 

On Friday the Secretary of War issued an 
order revoking his previous order relieving 
Col. Samuel D. Sturgis from the Governorship 
of the Soldiers’ Home, near Washington. This 
was done in conformity with an opinion from 
the Attorney-General. 

During the month of August the public debt 
of the United States was decreased more than 
$16,000,000. 

The harvest reports from the West continue 
to be unusually good. The winter-wheat crop 
of I[llinvis is estimated to be the largest ever 
harvested, except that of 1880, in that State. 
It exceeds 50,000,000 busheis. Spring wheat 
aggregates more than 52,000,000 bushels. The 
oat crop of the State is estimated at 99,000,000 
bushels. The prospects for corn in the West- 
ern States continue to be rather discouraging. 
The amount of wheat available for export in 
Oregon is estimated at 285,000 tons. 


The Tariff Commission has been holding its 
sessions in various cities during the week. On 
Wednesday it met in Buffalo. B. B. Glenny, 
of that city, an importer of earthenware, urged 
the reduction of duty on such goods. The 
Commission held a meeting at Cleveland on 
Thursday, at which the hoop-iron manufactur- 
ers presented a plea for specific instead of ad 
valorem duties. A session was held at Detroit 
on Friday. 

The American Social Science Association 
opened its session at Saratoga on Monday eve- 
ning, The Educational Department held a 





meeting on Tuesday, and addresses were made 
in commemoration of Charles Darwin. 


The American Science Association conclud- 
ed its session at Montreal on Wednesday, the 
Rev. Dr. Houghton, of Dublin, delivering the 
closing address. Prof.C. A. Young, the As- 
tronomer of Princeton College, was elected 
President for the ensuing year. A committee 
was appointed to prosecute the movement for 
international standard time. 

In the Star-route trial at Washington on 
Wednesday Mr. Wilson concluded his argu- 
ment for the defence. He devoted a great deal 
of his time to ananalysis of Walsh’s testimony, 
pointing out its seeming deficiencies. Mr. 
Ilenkle began his speech for the defence on the 
same day and continued throughout Thursday 
and Friday. The Court on that day adjourned 
over until Monday. Mr. Henkle did not con- 
clude until Monday evening. On Tuesday 
morning Col. Ingersoll began the closing ar- 
gument for the defence. 

Captain Payne has been again arrested for 
trespassing on the Indian Territory. 

Apache Indians have been creating a great 
deal of excitement in Sonora, Mexico, and in 
Arizona, by a series of outrages. Travelling 
miners have been killed and ranches raided. 
In the valley of Calabasa twenty men, women, 
and children have been massacred. 

Reports that the Crow Indians of Montana 
have been committing depredations are denied 
by a post-trader, who asserts that they never 
were more peaceable than now. He thinks 
that the next generation will be practical 
farmers. 

The yellow-fever epidemic has attacked one- 
tenth of the population of Brownsville, Texas. 
It is spreading at Pensacola, Florida. In Mat- 
amoras, Mexico, it is slowly decreasing. 
There are about 200 cases in the town. 

At Old Orchard Beach, Me., on Thursday, 
the Hotel Brunswick, the Pleasant House, and 
other adjoining property were burned. The 
guests narrowly escaped, and lost all their per- 
sonal effects. 

A child, Lizzie Selden, who was stolen from 
in front of her parents’ residence, in Brooklyn, 
on August 21, was found by a detective with a 
woman named Maggie Kappel, supposed to be 
her abductor, at 122 Park Avenue, Brooklyn, 
on Thursday morning. The woman has been 
declared insane by physicians. 

Charles E. Courtney, of Uniom Springs, 
N. Y., on Friday afternoon defeated Lee, of 
Newark, N. J., in a single-scull race, on Cana- 
deraga Lake, N. Y., by a length and a half. 
The distance was three miles, with a turn, and 
the time 19:314, the fastest on record. 

The British rifle team have arrived in this 
country and have begun practising at Creed- 
moor for the coming match with the American 
team. 

The Irish ‘‘ skirmishers” of this city, who 
are trying to find out what became of about 
$90,000 entrusted to a few of their leaders, 
held a meeting on Sunday and received a re- 
port to the effect that the persons who had re- 
ceived the money declined to explain what had 
become of it. The meeting adjourned without 
taking any decisive action. 

The will of the late Dr. Musgrave, of Phila- 
delphia, leaves the bulk of his large property 
to Princeton College and Seminary. 

Chief-Engineer William W. Wood, United 
States Navy, was drowned on Thursday morn- 
ing, while sailing near Point Lookout, Md., 
by the upsetting of his boat. 


FOREIGN. 

Jeneral Wolseley’s campaign in Egypt dur- 
ing the week has been one of careful prepara- 
tion. After the brilliant victory at Kasassin 
Lock, in which the Household Cavalry espe- 
cially distinguished themselves by a charge 
at a critical moment, the entire army under 
General Wolseley began the march to the front. 
The railway along the route almost to Tel-el- 
Kebir was completed by Wednesday. Three 
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engines arrived later in the week, and, with 
plenty of cars on hand, the forwarding of sup- 
plies from the Canal to the front was made 
easy. A correspondent, writing on Wednes- 
day of the Kasassin battle-field, said: “I 
found two acres thickly strewn with corpses 
of the enemy.” Another said: ‘‘An officer 
who was present says the cavalry charge was 
ordered for the purpose of saving the posi- 
tion, as the ammunition had run short. The 
bodies of Egyptian soldiers were hacked and 
slashed almost out of semblance to humanity 
by the long broad-swords of the Guards.” 


It was rumored at Port Said on Thursday 
that Arabi Pasha had asked for an eight days’ 
armistice, but that General Wolesley would 
only agree to one day. The rumor was not 
confirmed. Major-General Lowe began on that 
day to concentrate the entire cavalry at Maxe- 
ma. Two reconnoissances were made, and 
sketches made of Arabi’s position, which was 
found to be weaker than expected in certain 
parts, but Tel-el-Kebir is strongly intrenched. 
Arabi withdrew, on Friday, most of his troops 
from Kafr-el-Dwar to Tel-el-Kebir. 


At 5 o’clock on Monday evening the English 
heavy guns near the Cairo railway, in the 
neighborhood of Alexandria, began shelling 
Arabi Pasha’s camp. The enemy replied, anc 
a lively cannonade ensued. On Tuesday there 
was considerable movement in the Egyptian 
camp, apparently caused by the arrival of re- 
inforcements. On that day Mahmud Fehmy 
wrote a report, addressed to the Khedive, 
with plans revealing the positions and strength 
of the enemy. From internal evidence it is 
believed that his statements are correct. He 
accuses many of those composing the entou- 
rage of the Khedive, including the Prime Min- 
ister, of having communicated with Arabi. 


It was asserted in London that General 
Wolseley had telegraphed to the British au- 
thorities that it was unnecessary to prepare a 
third army corps, as he only required a few re- 
inforcements to fill up gaps. The Govern- 
ment, however, determined on Monday to send 
him three battalions of infantry, so that Gene- 
ral Wood might be set free without leaving a 

arrison of less than 5,000 men at Alexandria. 
“he general result of these measures will be 
that General Wolseley will have 22,000 men 
on the main line of operations. Arabi bas, it 
is said, an excellent position near Kasassin. 
He is in direct communication by rail with 
Zagazig and Salihiyeh. 


Orders have been received at Woolwich, 
England, to despatch 4,000 troops to Egypt. 


Gen. Sir Evelyn Wood assumed the chief 
command of the troops at Alexandria and vi- 
cinity on Wednesday. Sherif Pasha, the new 
President of the Egyptian Ministry, issued a 
circular on that day drawing the attention of 
the foreign Consuls to the immense influx of 
low-class population. He ordered that persons 
having no fixed occupation or visible means of 
support should not be allowed to land. On 
Thursday the enemy retired 1,000 yards further 
from Mihalla Junction, apparently in the di- 
rection of Damanhur, but they continued to 
intrench _— Meks. Five signallers, who 
had been flashing lights from the front of the 
British position to Arabi’s camp, were cap- 
tured. Thesituation in Alexandria was some- 
what relieved on Thursday by the discovery of 
a large supply of fresh water in some old for- 
gotten wells. In the evening seamen from the 
Minotaur and a company of the Fifty-third 
regiment blew up a house on the Canal, near 
Ramleh, which had long been a point of van- 
tage to the enemy’s sharp-shooters. Mahmud 
Fehmy, Arabi’s chief engineer and military 
adviser, recently captured, was taken to Alex- 
andria on Friday, and handed over to the 
Egyptian authorities, the Khedive ntee- 
ing that he should not be put to death without 
the consent of the British. The British man- 
of-war Minotaur shelled the enemy’s lines be- 
tween Ramleh and Abukir early on Saturday 
morniu 
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There was considerable uneasiness at Alex- 
andria on Monday, caused by the arrest of a 
Greek who, it was rumored, was implicated 
in a conspiracy to massacre the Europeans in 
Alexandria, in the event of the British troops 
being seriously engaged at Ramleh. 


A meeting of Notables was held at Cairo on 
August 29, at which the Governor of Ismailia 
was present. Speeches were made recogniz- 
ing Arabi Pasha as sole ruler of Egypt. The 
Prefect of Police, on hearing this, declared 
against Arabi, and ordered the arrest of all 
persons present at the meeting. 


Evidence abounds in Constantinople that 
the Turkish population sympathizes with Ara- 
bi Pasha. The native newspapers _ reports 
of Egyptian victories over the British, and 
other false rumors. The Porte began on 
Thursday to make fresh objections to the mili- 
tary convention, which it was supposed 
had been practically agreed upon. Lord 
Dufferin refused to insert a clause giving the 
right to land Turkish troops at Alexandria, 
but consented to a proviso that the English 
and Turkish staffs might have power to 
modify the military programme. On Sun- 
day he informed the Sultan that he had been 
authorized to assent to the landing of two or 
three thousand Turkish troops at Port SaYd. 
It is understood that Dervish Pasha will com- 
mand the expedition. On Tuesday an’ irade 
was issued authorizing the signing of the Ang- 
lo-French military convention. The Sultan's 
proclamation against Arabi, proclaiming him 
a rebel for disobeying the Khedive and Der- 
vish Pasha, was issued on Tuesday. It exhorts 
all Egyptians to obey the Khedive. 


Additional troops were ordered by the Gre- 
cian Government to the Thessalian frontier on 
Wednesday to resist the Turks. The Greek 
Minister at Constantinople held a conference 
with the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and it was reported that the Porte had decided 
to order a cessation of hostilities. It seems to 
be generally believed in Europe that the 
Greeks have been the aggressors in the affair. 
The Turkish commander on Thursday de- 
manded an armistice, which was refused by 
the Greeks, because he would not withdraw 
from the points which he had recently occu- 
pied. Hostilities then began again. The Pow- 
ers adivised an armistice, and the Porte pro- 
posed that the Greek Government should estab- 
lish a neutral zone around the disputed terri 
tory until the definitive settlement of the ques 
tion. This proposition, however, was not ac- 
cepted. The Greeks on Friday drove the 
Turks out of the forest between Zorbos and 
the coast. 


It was announced on Sunday that in conse- 
quence of diplomatic compvunications between 
Constantinople and Athens, the status quo ante 
had been reéstablished, and all hostilities on 
the Turco-Greek frontier had consequently 
ceased. The disputed points of the territory 
are to be settled by un agreement between 
Said Pasha and the Greek Minister to Turkey. 


At a meeting of 300 policemen in Dublin on 
Thursday night, resolutions were passed ex- 
pressing dissatisfaction at not receiving a grant 
similar to that received by the Constabulary, 
and asking Earl Spencer to consider their 
case. On Friday 234 of these were summanily 
dismissed. Great excitement ensued in Dub- 
lin. All the police, except the officers and 
members of the detective force, immediately 
struck. Four hundred men were sworn 
im as special constables, and the Lord Mayor 
issued a proclamation calling on the citi- 
zens to join in the efforts to maintain 
peace in the city. Great crowds gathered in 
the streets. Rioting broke out in College 
Street at 9 o’clock in the evening, and the mob 
took possession of the city. At 10:30 o’clock 
a mob threw stones at some troops. The Riot 
Act was read, the troops charged, and the mob 
fied. Large bodies of infantry and cavalry 
paraded the streets during the entire night. 
On Saturday the police offered, if the dismiss- 
ed men were reinstated, to waive all other 














claims, pending a meeting of the Commission 
to consider their grievances. 

The Dublin police who had resigned sent a 
memorial to the Castle on Saturday evening, 
expressing deep regret at their action, and ask 
ing Earl Spencer to consider their case. He 
replied that if they returned to duty that eve- 
ning, their case would receive the fullest con- 
sideration. A number of the men then re- 
turned to their posts. About 700 special con- 
stables were sworn in during the day. Dis- 
order, however, broke out atresh in the eve- 
ning. The military were obliged to charge a 
mob around the O'Connell statue. There was 
much stone-throwing, and several persons 
were wounded. On Sunday the dismissed 
men followed the example of those who had 
resigned, and sent a memorial to the Castle 
acknowledging that they had committed 4 
breach of discipline and asking to be reins 
stated. The mob became very violent Sun- 
day night, and was charged several times by 
the troops. By midnight, quiet had been 
restored. Eighty persons, injured since the 
rioting began, were in the Dublin hospitals on 
Monday. 

Earl Spencer, the Lord-Lieutenant of .Ire- 
land, replying on Tuesday to the memorial 
from the dismissed policemen, said be had di- 
rected that a careful inquiry be held into the 
recent conduct and previous character of the 
memorialists. He promised that those men 
who appeared deserving should be reinstated. 
This answer, itis said, has given great satisfac 
tion. 

Mr. Mountague Bernard, D.C.L., one of the 
British High Commissioners who signed th 
treaty of Washington of 1871, died on Satur 
day at his residence in England. He was 
sixty-two years of age. For many years he 
was Professor of International Law at Oxford 
University. 

Prince Leopold of England, the Duke of Al- 
bany, has been ill for several weeks, but is now 
slightly better. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Archibald 
Campbell Tait, is very ill. 

The movement in London in favor of plac 
ing a bust of Longtellow in Westminster Ab 
bey is meeting with earnest support from the 
leading literary men in England. 

Sarah Bernhardt, after performing in a thea 
tre at Bradford, England, on Wednesday eve 
ning, began spitting blood, and was for two 
hours unconscious. On Friday she set out for 
Paris. 

The British steamer, Lake Nepigon, from 
Liverpool for Montreal, went ashore on Ark 
low Bank, off the eastern coast of Lreland, on 
Friday. She carried twenty-three saloon and 
seventy-nine steerage passengers, and a crew 
of fifty-three. All were safely landed on the 
coast by the ship’s boats. ‘The ship floated at 
high tide and was taken up the Mersey, She 
is very slightly damaged. 

Cetewayo has sailed from England for his 
Zulu kingdom. Jobn Dunn has advised the 
Zulu chiefs to give him a friendly welcome. 

The Popolo Romano, semi-official Italian 
organ, announces authoritatively that specie 
payments will not be resumed in Italy until 
Apmil, 1883. 

Johann Halbig, a celebrated German sculp- 
tor, died in Berlin on Thursday, at the age of 
sixty-eight. It is estimated that his works 
number one thousand. 

About one hundred persons were killed and 
many injured by a railway accident on Mon- 
day in Germany near Hugstetten. The train 
jumped the rails. 

A hail-storm occurred near Pesth, Hun- 
gary, early last week, which partly demolished 
fifty houses and destroyed many vineyards. 
A number of workmen were killed. 

Anti-religious disturbances have broken out 
in the department of Allier, France. 

A syndicate of London capitalists have con- 
tracted for the construction of an electric rail- 
way in Switzerland, on the Edison system, 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE BOSS SYSTEM. 
THe new volume of the ‘Diplomatic Corre 
spondence,’ issued by the State Department, 
contains a despatch of April 4, 1881, addressed 
by Mr. Blaine to Mr. Angell, our Minister in 
China, in which he directs him to disabuse 
the mind of the Japanese Minister at Pekin 
touching the position of ex-President Grant. 
This Japanese Minister had made a communi- 
cation to Mr. Angell, the excuse for which was 
that certain negotiations to which it referred, 
between Japan and China, had been opened 
on the suggestion of General Grant when on his 
travels, from which it was supposed there re 
sulted some obligation on the part of the 
United States Government to see them to a 
successful issue. Mr. Blaine corrects this im- 
pression about General Grant’s position by 
informing the Japanese that he travelled 
simply asa private citizen, ‘‘ without represen- 
tative character or official responsibility,” and 
that any advice he gave was that of a private 
citizen. The mistake of the Japanese was, 
however, more excusable than it seems on the 
surface. General Grant undoubtedly did not 
believe that he travelled simply as a private 
citizen. He felt that he was taking a vacation 
between two terms of the Presidency, and that 
he was suggesting to the Chinese and Japan- 
ese a line of conduct which he would him- 
self probably be called cn officially to endorse 
shortly afterward. The idea of some sort of 
permanent connection with the Executive— 
perhaps a vague and shadowy protectorate— 
had undoubtedly taken possession of his mind, 
and was not banished from it until Garfield 
had obtained the Presidency and had disre- 
garded his recommendations to office. 

Nor was this at all surprising. He came to 
the Presidency a simple soldier, without many 
political ideas, or anything that could be 
called a political philosophy, and continued in 
this condition until he fell into the hands of 
Mr. Roscoe Conkling, who at once undertook 
his political education. In giving it, Conkling 
undoubtedly founded the boss system, and 
originated the idea of that subtle but very seri- 
ous change in our political machinery which 
Don Cameron had in mind when he said, at the 
beginning of the third-term struggle, before 
the Chicago Convention, that ‘the people 
were tired of the uncertainties of Govern- 
ment.” The ‘‘ uncertainties’ to which he re- 
ferred were the ‘‘ uncertainties’ about the ac- 
tion of nominating conventions, through their 
exposure to the influence of public opinion— 
a disturbing force which managers cannot 
control, and the direction of which they cannot 
always foresee, and which if allowed to act 
freely on the nominating machinery would be 
constantly producing unexpected results. 
What he and his confederates sought, there- 
fore, was a system under which conventions 
could be summoned whese action could be 
foretold accurately, and for which programmes 
could be prepared in the inner councils of the 
party, and management be thus made a branch 
of high strategy instead of an affair of news- 
paper palaver. 

For the perfect working of this new régime 
three things were necessary: a party with so 
permanent a hold on the Government that it 
should seem to be the Government itself, and 
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that its overthrow should have the air of a 
revolution; a permanent President with such 
claims on popular confidence and gratitude 
that hostility to his perpetuity in office 
should have the air of treason to the cause 
he had served, and who in Washington, as 
the fountain of the patronage, would play 
the part of a head and as many 
State bosses as could be set up with the aid 
of the patronage. There were many marks 
of enormous and corrupt ambition about 
the scheme, but none of genius, for genius 
discovers unerringly what is practicable. 
Ilow it miscarried every one knows. There 
were not enough State bosses to carry it 
out, and those in existence were not up to 
their work. Bosses, after all, cannot be alto- 
gether made at Washington. They need to 
have native talent for the business, and some 
favoring antecedents. The only Grant bosses 
who amounted to anything were Cameron and 
Conkling. Logan tried the part gallantly, 
but made a wretched failure, and the whole 
boss fabric went to pieces on Garfield’s elec- 
tion, after ten years’ labor had been expended 
on it. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that its promoters have abandoned the 
scheme or lost faith in it. It is, in their minds, 
the coming change, or, as they would prob- 
ably say, the next stage of development in the 
American Government. They regard it as an 
eminently practical thing, and no word hassuch 
charms for them as the word “practical.” 
Their system is the one which they think ab- 
solutely necessary to adapt the Government to 
the enormous industrial growth of the country, 
with the accompanying vast accumulations of 
capital and delicate and complicated finan- 
cial mterests. They believe the great moneyed 
men of the railroads, and the manufactories, 
and the banks, need to have the Government 
controlled either by their own agents and part- 
ners, or by men of their own kind, who are 
in sympathy with them, and can exchange 
assistance with them, so that united they can 
disregard popular clamor as expressed through 
the newspapers. They are accordingly eager- 
ly engaged since General Garfield’s death in 
trying to repair their broken fortunes and re- 
build their waste places. If they can win 
New York again for their system, and sup- 
press the revolt in Pennsylvania, they will 
have every reason to feel hopeful. They have 
already added one more State boss to their list 
in the person of Mahone, in Virginia, who is 
playing the boss’s part with less disguise than 
any of the others. A letter of his has been 
published within a day or two, which has not 
been equalled in cool insolence in the history of 
the Government, in which heexplains to a dis- 
missed Federal officeholder that his dismissal 
was due to his insubordinate criticism of the 
Mahone policy in Virginia. 


boss; 





CONGRESS AND REFORM. 


Mr. GAMALIEL BRADFORD, of Boston, has 
been laboring for years, with great ability as 
well as persistence, to convince the American 
public that the national salvation is to be 
found only, or mainly, in giving seats in Con- 
gress to members of the Cabinet, who could 
thus frame legislation, push or defend it, and 
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answer questions concerning matters of ad 
ministration. He wishes, in short, to tack one 
feature of the English Parliamentary system 
on to our Presidential system, and maintains, 
with a great variety of very effective illustra- 
tion, that without some change which will en- 
able the Executive to produce, expound, and 
carry out a policy, our Government will be 
reduced to a condition of complete paralysis. 
In fact, he says, it has reached that stage al- 
ready, for itis no longer capable of devising 
and enacting any well-considered measure of 
reform, or, in fact, of doing more than quarrel 
and pass slovenly and often corrupt appropria- 
tion bills. 

He has an article on this theme in the last 
number of the Jnternational Review, in which 
he applies his test to the civil-service reform 
agitation, and informs those who are engaged 
in it that they are giving themselves needless 
trouble, because there is not the smallest 
chance of their scheme being carried out until 
it can be produced, as it was in England, by a 
powerful Executive, capable of forcing it on 
an unwilling Congress by the aid of public 
opinion. The President, he says, cannot now 
give up the use of the patronage in purchasing 
the support of members of Congress, because 
this is the only way he has of saving himself 
from complete impotence. Without offices to 
bribe Senators and Representatives with, he 
would be an object of contempt, if not of de- 
rision, to the majority in both Houses, and he 
has at present no means of appealing to the 
people for support against them. Give him 
the power of initiating legislation in Con- 
gress, through the heads of departments, and 
he would, Mr. Bradford thinks, have this 
power of appeal. He could state his case 
in a way that would command attention. 
The Opposition would have to give its reasons 
for objecting ; there would be real debate ; 
the public would be interested, and its judg- 
ment would be informed. Members of the 
Cabinet would become men of mark, famed 
either for their administrative talent or for 
their legislative talent, and the people would 
know at Jast whom to trust, and whom to look 
to, if they wanted anything done. Therefore 
the thing for civil-service reformers to do is to 
go to work to get members of the Cabinet ad- 
mitted to Congress. Until they accomplish 
this they are simply beating the air. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Bradford, an actual 
trial of his theory is now going on in France 
under our very eyes, and with results that 
ought to be fatal to it as a panacea, The 
French have done the very thing by which, he 
says, we must be saved. Their Ministers have 
seats in both houses of Parliament, and 
have unlimited liberty of talk and of legisla- 
tive initiative. They make all the speeches 
they please, and‘are listened to for the most 
part attentively. They can be interpellated 
or asked questions about anything within 
their respective departments. They are, in 
fact, in their relations to the Legislature and 
the public, exactly what Mr. Bradford would 
like to see our Cabinet become. What is the 
result of four years’ working of the system 
since the overthrow of the Empire ? 

The result is that Cabinets have lost all 
stability whatever. There have been twenty- 
three Ministers of the Interior since 1870, each 
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of whom has on an average filled his place 
six months. The changes, too, are increasing 
rapidly. Within the past year, there have 
been four Cabinets in France, and each suc- 
cessive Cabinet has less influence with the 
Chambers. Moreover, with each change the 
quality of the Ministers declines, and more 
obscure men come to the front. In fact, since 
1870 a very prominent feature of the work of 
the French Legislature has been the relegation 
of distinguished politicians to private life. Be- 
ginning with M. Thiers, nearly every contem- 
porary French statesman of note has been 
contemptuously dismissed by the Chamber. 
Their eloquence, their experience, and their 
patriotism have availed them nothing. One 
by one they have passed from the stage, until 
we now have what is called a ‘‘ business 
Ministry,” or, in other words, a Ministry of 
nobodies, who are willing to play the part of 
clerks of the Chamber. The Chamber has in 
fact taken the whole machinery of Govern- 
ment, administrative as well as legislative, 
into its own hands, and has left the French 
Executive, which all the traditions and habits 
of the country tended to exalt, the weakest in 
the civilized world, the most impotent either 
for good or evil. 

Now, what is the cause of all this? Why is 
it that Mr. Bradford’s scheme has proved such 
a lamentable failure in the very country of all 
in which it might be expected, @ priori, to 
succeed most brilliantly ? The cause seems 
simple enough, and it is one which would 
produce a precisely similar result under hke 
conditions in this country or even in Eng- 
land—namely, the want on the part of the Ex- 
ecutive of the power of dissolving the Legisla- 
ture, in which lies the only mode in which the 
Executive can effectively appeal to the people 
against a hostile or recalcitrant majority. In 
France the Chambers cannot be dissolved 
without the consent of the Senate, and this 
leaves the Cabinet at the mercy of both 
of them. If the English Ministry were 
deprived of this power, the disappearance 
from influence and prominence of all the 
great political notables, beginning with Mr. 
Gladstone, would be very rapid—perhaps 
as rapid as in France. Curiously enougb, 
too— and this throws a somewhat comic 
light on Mr. Bradtord’s remedy as regards 
civil-service reform—this triumph of the 
Chambers over the Executive in France is 
marked by a vigorous attack on the stability 
of the tenure of office in the civil service. A 
swarm of Conklings, Dorseys, Bradys, Hub- 
bells, Camerons, Platts, begin to show them- 
selves, who are clamorous for offices to be used 
in promoting their own retlection, and are 
too busy with officeseekers to pay much at- 
tention to legislation or foreign policy. 


THE AUTHOR'S BEST FRIEND. 


THE apparent breakdown of the copyright 
negotiations between England and this coun- 
try again calls attention to the singular condi- 
tion of authors’ rights in both countries, as 
the absence of any international protection for 
them has produced a condition of affairs 
which no one ever anticipated, and which bids 
fair in time to work its own cure. 

The interest which always opposed inter- 








national copyright down to within a very 
few years, was that of the respectable pub- 
lishers, and it, was evident that until it could 
in some way be proved to them that piracy in 
the long run would injure, not improve, their 
business, no international copyright law could 
ever be passed. Now, what half a century of 
argument and entreaty never accomplished, 
the agency of cheap piracy is rapidly and 
thoroughly effecting all over the world. The 
new race of pirates are actually doing what 
the respectable publishers always promised 
to do in supplying the world with really 
cheap literature, and in doing it they are ruin- 
ing the once profitable business of respectable 
piracy. A publisher who reprints in this coun- 
try a popular English book, which he secures 
by paying the author for the sheets, has now, 
we believe, only ubouta week’s sules from which 
to derive his profit. At the end of that time the 
pirate has caught up with him, published the 
book in a cheap form, and made the authorized 
edition unprofitable. The pirate carries on his 
business in perfect security and without the 
slightest risk. He waits for the appearance of 
a popular book, and the moment he sees that 
it is likely to be profitable to the regular pub- 
lisher, he takes it away from him and pockets 
whatever it brings. The week's start which 
the publisher has, is in fact a distinct advan- 
tage to the pirate, for it furnishes a test as to 
the popularity of the book. 

It must be confessed that as a system of 
piracy this far surpasses anything the world 
has ever seen. Marine piracy, even in its most 
flourishing period, was always attended with 
great risks. The pirate might at any time 
have to give battle and fight for his life, and if 
he was caught he was immediately hung. But 
a literary pirate is not only not an outlaw, he 
is protected by the law ; he is the product of 
law. After two generations of discussion of 
protection of literary property, the cheap 
pirate is what we have to show as our contri- 
bution to the progress of the world; and the 
curious part of the matter is that we know 
him to be a pirate, and call him a pirate, and 
denounce him as a pirate, and yet do nothing 
to suppress him. 

The trouble is, moreover, by no means con- 
fined to the United States. Precisely the same 
causes which have been at work here have 
been also at work in Canada, and similar 
effects have been the result. The passionate 
longing for ‘‘cheap books,” which displayed 
itself so early in the United States, developed 
itself about a generation ago in Canada, and 
has produced a chaos of legislation, in the 
midst of which the pirate has made his 
appearance, astounding the publishers who 
had been fostering the demand for cheap lite- 
rature, by making it cheap at their expense. 
It must not be forgotten—it is a fact which 
the pirate himself never forgets—that such legal 
rights of authors and publishers as exist, are 
involved all over the Enghsh-speaking world 
in profound confusion, owing to conflicting 
legislation and judicial decisions. An enor- 
mous amount of legal ingenuity is spent all the 
time now in devising means of getting interna- 
tional copyright by some trick or device which 
will render the pirate helpless. As yet, how- 
ever, in the struggle the pirate is far ahead. 
Mark Twain’s recent attempt to get the better 
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of him by means of a trip to Canada only 
showed how strongly intrenched was his posi 
tion there. 

A very slight consideration of such facts as 
these will convince any one that the pirate is 
doing a great work—a work which no one clse 
could do. He is teaching the publishers all over 
the world that to protect themselves they must 
protect authors. It is easy tosee that authors by 
themselves would never have accomplished 
this without the aid of the pirate. Legisla- 
tion with us is controlled to a great extent by 
capital, and authors have no capital, except 
their brains, which count for little in such 
matters. What was needed was that the 
owners of the capital connected with literature, 
and by means of which it is carried on, should 
be made to feel that they were being preyed 


upon. That they now feel it, and feel it acutely, 
is evident from the attempt to get a treaty, and 
the amusing disclosures as to the working of 
the Canadian laws. The treaty has broken 
down because the publishers of each country 
want it arranged in such a way as to benetit 
themselves to the exclusion of their rivals in 
business. The failure of the treaty, however, 
brings them face to face with the startling fact 
that there is no alternative between universal 
piracy and an alteration of the law which will 
put literary property on the same ground with 
all other kinds. The author's best friend, there 
fore, is at present the pirate. With every vol- 
ume he steals he is doing more to help on the 
cause of reform than all the * royalties” and 
‘*honorariums ” paid to foreign authors from 
the beginning of time. ; 

Nor should the fact be overlooked that, in 
all the recent discussion with regard to inter 
national copyright, the new pirates have re- 
frained from taking any part in it. The au- 
thors have explained their views, the respect- 
able publishers have explained theirs, but the 
pirate has said nothing. No interviews with 
him are reported; he writes no magazine arti 
cles; he has nobody in Washington to repre 
sent him; he simply goes on plundering, and 
allows the discussion of his occupation to be 
carried on by those whom he plunders. 

It should not be supposed that he is silent 
from having nothing to say. If the new 
pirate desired to defend himself against the 
abuse which is heaped upon him, he would find 
plenty of materials without much difficulty. 
The magazines and newspapers of a generation 
ago, and the files of the Congressional Globe, are 
full of arguments to show that piracy of foreign 
books is one of the main bulwarks of national 
progress, See, it used to be said, what a mul- 
titude of beneficial results flow from it! In 
England the public, for some reason, wants 
dear books. Here the public wants and must 
have cheap books. If there were an interva- 
tional copyright law, the public here would 
have to buy the copyright edition, or, in other 
words, it would have to pay twice as much for 
the book. Now, much of our most valuable 
literature comes from England. Macaulay, 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and innumerable 
other authors are needed by us ; and if we 
do not steal them, the result will be that the 
spread of knowledge will be restricted, and 
literature, instead of being open to the public 
at large, will be restricted toa class—an idea 
of which no great and free people will endure 
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the thought. It was by arguments of this 
sort, in and out of Congress, that piracy was 
for a long time defended in this country, and 
it was not wholly abandoned by the publish- 
ers even after they began to give ‘‘ honorari- 
ums” to foreign authors. 

Now, the new pirate never resorts to this 
argument at all, though he has a far better 
reason for using it. The publishers whose 
place in the affections of the people he wishes 
to take, never did produce, even by piracy, 
a really cheap literature. They, and the 
statesmen who helped forward the discus- 
of the copyright question in Con- 

were always saying that literature 
should be cheap, but all they actually did was 
to sell English books for the same price that 
American books of a corresponding class 
brought. But the pirate has in a twinkling 
made the eniire body of English literature 
dirt cheap. All the stores of history, sci- 
ence, criticism, fiction, and humor possessed 
by the race have been suddenly brought by 
him within the reach of the humblest citizen. 
Books after all, even in this country, were 
before the day of the pirate a luxury. He 
has brought them within the reach of the 
elevator-boy and the bootblack. 

Yet the pirate never says a word about it. 
He never calls upon the public to notice 
what a noble work he is doing. He never 
writes to the newspapers to point out what a 
blight would fall upon ‘‘culture” in the 
United States if piracy were to be stopped. 
He does not ‘‘claim” to steal for the public 
good. He simply steals and publishes, and 
publishes and steals, His business is a new 
one, and the type of man that carries it on 
is new also. He appears to have many of the 
qualities which Carlyle used to admire so 
much and to call upon others to admire with 
him. He is strong, stern, and silent; a foe to 
shams of all kinds, not wasting any time in 
foolish talk, but seeing the thing that is to be 
done and straightway doing it with all his 
might; not trying, either, to mawkishly 
‘suffer and be strong,” but being strong and 
letting others suffer. No windbag this, sure- 
ly, the philosopher might have said, with 
weak pretence of benevolent motive; rather a 
Man, scornful of such pretence, with keen in- 
sigbt, as far as he sees, into the Veracities— 
mainly bent on taking and keeping. 

The fact that publishers and authors have a 
dislike for the pirate, and abuse him roundly, 
should not blind us to these qualities. The 
pirate himself probably entertains a profound 
secret cortempt for both publishers and au- 
thors. He knows very well that if they could 
agree to give international protection to lite- 
rary property, they could bring his business to 
an end at once. But they do not agree, and it 
is their disagreement that enables him to prey 
upon them. In doing this work he is indirectly 
giving us what we have always demanded— 
‘*cheap books.” This has been the way with 
strong men from the beginning of the world. 
Cromwell, Frederick tle Great, Caesar, Tweed, 
Jay Gould—all have produced indirect benefits 
to society that they never intended or dreamt 
of. So does the pirate. When the strong 
man comes, somebody has to be sacrificed. 
That is the way the world is governed. Au- 
thors and publishers might have gone on with 
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their silly squabbles about ‘‘ right” and “‘ law ” 
and ‘‘ property” for a hundred years. The 
pirate settled the matter for them in a month. 


COTTAGERS AND BOARDERS. 


THE summer season closed last week for the 
great body of the Boarders at summer resorts. 
The ‘‘Cottagers,” or persons who when they 
go to the country live in their own houses, 
will stay nearly three months longer. In fact, 
every year sees the yearly sojourn of this class 
in the country lengthened, until now it has 
begun to get very near Christmas. This is 
partly due to the fact that the Cottager fathers 
and husbands are apt to be persons who are not 
tied closely to business, and can stay with their 
families all or a considerable portion of the 
summer half-year. It is due, also, to the fact 
that the country is really more attractive in our 
climate in the fall than at any other season. 
The American spring is so short as to be scarce- 
ly noticeable. The summer is too hot and fly- 
bitten for much exercise for all but the very 
young; while the three months of autumn are 
the perfection of weather out of doors, and 
have the additional merit of making an open 
fire pleasant in the evenings. The Cottager, too, 
is upt to be a person whose children are either 
grown up, or whocan afford tutors and gover- 
nesses, and is thus indifferent to the beginning 
of school terms in the city. 

But recently he has been reinforced by men 
who enjoy neither tiie advantage of freedom 
from business, nor of grown-up children, 
nor even of easy circumstances, but whose 
wives and daughters enjoy being Cottagers as 
a matter of social distinction. In fact, there 
has of late years sprung up at all the great 
watering-places, except, perhaps, the medici- 
nal resorts like Saratoga, a conflict between 
the Cottager and the Boarder, which has 
assumed the proportions and the bitterness of 
a Darwinian struggle for existence. There is 
nothing in the history of animal life on our 
globe more interesting and in some ways more 
pathetic than the efforts of the Boarder to sur- 
vive, as a Cottager, in regions where as a 
Boarder he is threatened with extinction. He 
is planting himself all along the coast in small 
houses attached to hotels, where he gets his 
meals, and sometimes in curious little shanties 
with kitchens, in which all the housework ex- 
cept the cooking is done by his own family, 
and in which his difficulties about his offal 
and his drainage are often painful to witness. 
The shore of Frenchman’s Bay, opposite Bar 
Harbor, begins to be dotted with these attempts 
at ‘‘ cottage life,” and in fact one meets with 
them the whole way from New London to St. 
John, New Brunswick, wherever there is an 
attractive beach or rocky promontory. 

There would be nothing wonderful in this 
even if one’s own home was not really to the 
majority of human beings the most attractive 
place of abode. But the American summer 
Boarder who wishes to frequent the most 
popular summer resorts has had ample warn- 
ing, by what has occurred at Newport, of the 
fate that awaits him if he is content to sit 
down supinely as a Boarder. At Newport, not 
many years ago, he held his head as high 
and enjoyed himself as much at his hotel or 





boarding-house as any Cottager in the place, 





but his expulsion or degradatioa of late years 
has been complete. If the Cottager has not 
dealt with him as remorselessly as the Saxons 
with the Britons, he at least occupies at New- 
port the inferior tolerated position of the for- 
eigner in ancient Athens, and, if he complains, 
he is met with the unuttered but distinctly 
understood inquiry why he does not betake 
himself to places peopled by his own kind. 
He has struggled gallantly against his fate, but 
he has been vanquished, and forced to submit 
to the great law which gives the good soil and 
good climate and pleasant places of the world 
to the strongest races. He has retreated to 
hotels up and down the coast, where he en- 
joys himself as a private, unabashed Boarder 
among Boarders. 

Mount Desert Island was long the Boarders’ 
Paradise. The badness of the hotels, and the 
simplicity of the manners and costume,even five 
short years ago, seemed to make it impossible 
that the Cottager would ever become ‘‘a promi- 
nent feature” in the place, mucn less that the 
Boarder would ever have anything to fear 
from him in the way of banishment or extir- 
pation. But there too the old Newport struggle 
has now been renewed, and with every pros- 
pect of its terminating in the Newport way. 
The hotels are large and numerous, and are 
peopled by Boarders most of whom are in the 
first flush of vigorous youth, and with appar- 
ently nothing to fear from any quarter. But 
the Cottager has slowly and steadily, with- 
out haste, without rest, followed them up 
the coast with Roman steadiness and per- 
sistence, and is now settling all over the 
island. Cottages are rising on all the favo- 
rite sites in the neighborhood of Bar Harbor. 
The Cottagers are forming a large and pow- 
erful body, united by sympathy and by com- 
mon traditions and manners, by social ambi- 
tion and by the magic of property—in short, 
by all the motives which make men deter- 
mined and remorseless in asserting their rights 
or gratifying their desires. They have already 
formed a sort of caste apart, which looks 
down on the Boarder with a certain hauteur, 
and begins to make up parties without him, 
to be bored by his visits and unwilling to re 
turn them, and undisguisedly anxious that he 
shall quit the soil endeared to him by some of 
the most touching associations of human exist- 
ence. The name ‘‘ Tourist ” begins to be ap- 
plied to him as a depreciatory epithet, like the 
name ‘‘ Welshman” given by the victorious 
Saxons to the expelled Briton who had 
taken refuge in the mountains. His ordinary 
mode of conveyance, the once esteemed 
**buckboard wagon,” is now spoken of in 
cottages with undisguised contempt. In fact, 
there is every sign that the Boarder will 
have, before many years, to yield his footing 
at Bar Harbor as he has done at Newport. 
Already one meets along the Maine coast, up 
as far as Campobello, fugitive Bar Harbor 
Boarders who were too old or too nervous to 
support even the beginnings of the struggle. 
They will doubtless be reinforced, as the 
years roll on, by crowds ot others driven out 
by the victorious Cottagers. 

The worst of it is that the Cottager appa- 
rently sets no bounds to his pretensions as to 
territory. His policy, apparently the old 
policy of the conqueror everywhere, is to let 
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the Boarder go up the coast and discover the 
most attractive resorts, and allow him to re- 
port on them in the newspapers, write poetry 
about them, lay the scene of novels and plays 
in them, and then pursue him and eradicate 
him from the soil as a burden 1f nota nui- 
sance. That he makes a resort far more 
beautiful to the eye than the Boarder, there 
is no denying. He covers it with beautiful 
houses ; he converts the scraggy, yellow 
pastures into smooth, green lawns ; he fills 
the rock crevices with flowers ; he introduces 
better food, and neater clothing, and the 
latest dodges in plumbing. But these things 
are only for the few—in fact, the very few. 
An area which supports a hundred happy 
Boarders will only bring one Cottager to per- 
fection. Moreover, it isimpossible, no matter 
how much the country may flourish, that all 
Americans who leave the city in summer 
should by any effort become Cottagers. The 
mass of them must always be Boarders 
and remain Boarders, and we would warn 
the Cottagers that it may become danger- 
ous to push them too hard and too far. 
Much further east or north on the coast 
they will not go without turning on their 
persecutors. They will not put up with the 
shores of Labrador or Greenland, no matter 
how hot the season may be. The survival 
of the fittest is a great law, and has worked 
wonders in the animal world, but it must be 
remembered that it has to work in our day in 
subordination to that greater law of morality, 
which makes weakness itself a strong tower 
of defence. 


THE SESSION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
LONDON, August 18. 

THE Parliamentary session which is now prac- 
tically ending has been one of the most strange 
and exciting, and at the same time useless and 
unprofitable, that England has seen for many 
years. It has been full of dramatic scenes and 
odd turns of chance; full of mistakes made by 
the Government, mistakes made by the Opposi- 
tion, yet neither set of mistakes producing their 
natural and usual result, but twisted to unfore- 
seen issues by a Fortune which seemed to make 
sport of men’s plans.and expectations. It is a 
history in itself. 

It began, after the accustomed preliminary 
wrangle with the Parnellite members over the 
Address to the Crown, with the introduction of 
Mr. Gladstone’s new rules of procedure, jntend- 
ed to reform the mode of doing business in the 
House of Commons. He declared that none of 
the measures promised in the Queen’s speech 
could be taken up till this vital and indispensable 
reform of Parliament itself had been accom- 
plished. The Opposition received the proposal 
to enable a debate to be closed by the vote of the 
majority with bitter hostility, while a good 
many Ministerialists hardly concealed their dis- 
like for it. It would, however, have been car- 
ried after a few nights’ debate had not the ap- 
pointment by the House of Lords of a committee 
to inquire into the working of the Irish Land 
Act brought on a contest between the Houses, 
Mr. Gladstone resenting this step as a blow 
aimed at the operation of the Act, and think- 
ing himself (perhaps erroneously) bound to ob- 
tain a vote from the House of Commons con- 
demning the conduct of the Peers. The discus- 
sion of the first rule of procedure, thus interrupted 
and further delayed by the necessity of taking 
some money votes, was not completed when the 
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Easter vacation arrived. Meantime, the condi- 
tion of Ireland, where agrarian outrages con- 
tinued to increase while their perpetrators were 
seldom or never discovered, had goaded the upper 
classin England, who naturally sympathize with 
the landlords in Ireland, into keen impatience 


and irritation. From all quarters cries were 
heard that some fresh step must be taken in I[re- 
land; for those who disapproved of the Coercion 
Actand Mr. Forster’s administration generally 
missed no opportunity of pointing out that this 
kind of severity, at any rate, had failed to suc- 
ceed. 

The first sign of change was given by the re- 
tirement of Lord Cowper, the Lord Lieutenant. 
Then, quite suddenly, the Government released 
Mr. Parnell and the two other members who 
had been imprisoned under the Coercion Act. 
The resignation of Mr. Forster, who was known 
to disapprove that step, wasat the same time an- 
nounced—on the 2d of May. On the 4th he 
stated—not without some heavy side-strokes at 
his late colleagues—his view of the situation; 
while the Government, which now found itself 
in favor with the Parnellites, was threatened 
with the defection of the more moderate, or so- 
called “ Whig,” section of its own supporters, 
who thought that severity, and not leniency, 
was what Ireland needed. The Phoenix Park 
murders on Saturday, the 6th of May, changed 
the situation in a moment. The Government 
undertook to bring forward immediately a 
new measure of repression; the wavering 
Whigs returned to their allegiance; the Par- 
nellites became again the assailants of the 
Ministry. The whole story of the communica- 
tions which had passed between some of the 
Government and Mr. Parnell before his libera- 
tion was brought out, and used unsparingly by 
the Tories to damage the Cabinet. It would 
doubtless have been better if Mr. Gladstone had 
either taken no notice of these negotiations, and 
put the release upon other grounds—there were 
ample grounds—or had himself told the tale, in- 
stead of letting it be wrung out by degrees from 
the intermediary. Here, according to the judg- 
ment of dispassionate observers, was a second 
mistake on the part of the Government, and one 
which probably damaged them with the coun- 
try, for although there does not seem to have 
been really any compact, the insistance of the 
Tories has made it pass for a fact. Sbaken 
already by these struggles, the Government 
now found itself embarked in the tedious task of 
carrying its Prevention of Crime Bill in the teeth 
of the persistent opposition of the Irish Nation- 
alists—an opposition which ended in the *‘ scene” 
when, at theinstance of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees, sixteen of them were suspended. The 
remaining weeks of the session were consumed 
in passing the Irish Arrears Bill, a measure which 
the Tory party denounced «<s wrong in principle 
and likely to form a dangerous precedent, which 
the Parnellite members received contemptuously 
as an inadequate and almost useless concession, 
and which hardly any Ministerialist, however 
obediently he may have voted for it, really liked, 
or could have defended except as a painful ne- 
cessity. 

So when the end of July came—the time when 
wearied members begin by pairing to anticipate 
the close of their labors—no one of the impor- 
tant measures promised in the Queen’s speech 
had been passed. Not even the rules of proce- 
dure, nota single one of them, had been passed : 
the debate adjourned during the Irish crisis of 
May had never been resumed. The session 
proved barren, as far as those greater measures 
of legislation are concerned which a Govern- 
ment undertakes, while private members had 
done nothing, because their days had been 
seized by Government for the discussion of the 
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two Irish bills. Here was a painful confession 
for those to make who had been always re 
proaching Lord Beaconsfield’s Government with 
its failure to carry useful domestic legislation 
Last sessicn spent on the Irish Coercion Bill and 
the Irish Land Bill; this session spent on the 
Irish Prevention of Crime Bill and the Irish Ar 
rears Bill ; nothing done for England and Scot 
land—even the rearrangement of Parliamentary 
procedure, which Mr. Gladstone had declared to 
be the needful preliminary to all legislation, left 
unexecuted. Here was a theme for Oppositien 
orators to declaim upon during the recess! Of 
course, explanations could be offered ; but ex 


planations are apt to be treated as excuses. The 
English people, like most peoples, look chiefly to 
results, and are not satisfied with a failure, even 
when the best possible reasons have been given 
for it. Thus the prospect for 
was far from pleasant. The ardor with which 
they came up from their constituencies in [S80 had 
considerably cooled. Their loyalty to the Gov 
ernment was less fervent. They had experienced 
many disappointments, some rebuffs ; they were 
sensible of seeds of disunion among themselves 
which might at any moment spring up; they 
felt as if their time, and the etYorts which many 
of thers had honestly made to improve the law 
and administration of the country, had been 
wasted. Lreland—though two previous sessions 
had been given to her—Ireland was still discon 
tented, full of agrarian crime, possibly hatching 
other plots of assassination like that which bor 
rified the world on the 6th of May. And an 
other source of disquietude had arisen in the 
East. The state of Egypt, menacing ever since 
last September, became acute in May. The 
Government was first accused of weakness, be 
cause it did not at once punish the massacre of 
June 11; then of violence, because it bombarded 
the Alexandrian forts on July 11. We find our 
selves with a war on our hands which must cost 
a good round sum, and may involve complica- 
tions no one can see the end of. However pru 
dent English diplomacy may have been, the fact 
remains that the hopes which the Government 
held out of avoiding the use of force in Egypt 
have not been realized. We are undertaking 
the serious task of restoring order there, and 
yet we are to gain no special advantage for our 
selves, but act solely on behalf of Europe and 
civilization. Putting all these sources of anxiety, 
of distrust, of disappointment together, it was 
not unnatural that there should be some de- 
moralization in the Liberal ranks. They were 
dispirited, restless, uneasy, fearing the results of 
a dissolution, yet likely by this very want of 
confidence in themselves and their leaders to 
bring iton. Only one thing held them together, 
the attachment which most of them still have to 
Mr. Gladstone, and the knowledge which they 
all have that he is the one man in whom the 
Liberal party throughout the country implicitly 
believes. 

Such being their temper, the prospect of a 
contest with the House of Lords which might 
bring about a dissolution was by no means wel- 
come to the Liberal party—much less welcome 
than a battle with the other House usuaily is to 
a body jealous of the superior power of its own 
chamber. Certainly no one expected that the 
result of this contest would be to rehabilitate 
the Ministry and reinvigorate the party. Yet 
so it has turned out. Lord Salisbury, as you 
know, began by denouncing the Arrears Biil 
with more than his accustomed force of lan- 
guage, and declared that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, it should not pass in the shape the Goy- 
ernment had given it. His party in the House 
of Lords, with few exceptions, supported him 
by their votes, and used language scarcely less 
decided than his own, The Tory press bade 
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him stand firm, and assured him that the country 
was with him. A good many Peers, it is said, 
came to him declaring that they had regretted 
his yielding on the Land Bill last year, and that 
if he yielded now again, they should lose faith in 
his leadership. Everything, in fact, was done to 
rouse the House of Lords and the country, and 
to make preparations for a heroic resistance. 
Then suddenly the courage of the Conservative 
Peers gave way, or, which is perhaps the better 
way of putting it, their soberer reason told them 
that they had more to lose than to gain by a 
conflict. Lord Salisbury was forced to own in 
the House of Lords that he found he could carry 
very few with him—seventeen or thirteen only, 
it is said. The Opposition collapsed ; the bill 
passed, with some nominal concessions intended 
to soothe the susceptibilities of the Upper House. 
Such a defeat has told on the opinion of the 
nation in two ways. It has given the Govern- 
ment the prestige of victory ; has gone far to 
justify their bill, and the firmness with which 
they pressed it; has made them seem the stronger 
force in the state. And it has also brought into 
strong relief the unwisdom of the Opposition 
leaders. To have blown the trumpet so loudly, 
and then to be deserted by one’s own troops ; to 
denounce a measure as robbery, and be com- 
pelled to see it pass without even challenging a 
division in your own chamber—these are serious 
humiliations for a party leader. Such a catas- 
trophe makes the country reflect that, whatever 
faults it may impute to its present governors, 
it is not likely to mend matters by substituting 
Lord Salisbury for Mr. Gladstone, who, in this 
last crisis, has steered his ship with consummate 
skill. Every Tory says: If Lord Beaconsfield 
had been alive, we should have had nosuch rout. 
Either he would not have fought at all, or he 
would have so fought as to damage his adversary. 
Meantime, that adversary is as strong as ever ; 
and this strangely-checkered session, which saw 
Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry more than once among 
shoals and quicksands, ends by watching it sail 
triumphantly away before a favoring breeze. 
we 


FROM STOKE POGIS TO CAMBRIDGE. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENG., Aug. 18. 


Ir pleased me to find at Stoke Pogis at least one 
stone upon which Gray himself might have read 
the words, ‘“‘spelt by the unletter’d muse.” Of 
the very few stones scattered about the older 
part of the churchyard, the others bear dates 
too late, or else the inscriptions are illegible. 
The one in question stands not far from the east 
corner of the church, opposite the altar tomb of 
the Grays. At top is a rude outline of skull 
and crossbones ; the name below is ‘ Martha, 
wife of Mr. John Davis,” her age 45, and the 
date 1734. Beneath is “the holy text” that 
taught ‘‘ the rustic moralist to die” : 

“ O cruell death thou art Severe 
To take away my wife so dear 


But since God has gave him Leave 
Christ her Soul he will Receive.” 


The eastern end of the churchyard is crowded 
with stones of recent date, but nearer the church 
the mouldering heaps still lie so close as to seem 
almost like furrows. It was curious that there 
were no daisies upon them. The turf was all 
starred with them just before, at Grasmere and 
at Hursley-All-Saints, around the Keble graves. 
But here thick and fine was 


“ the clover sod 
“ That takes the sunshine and the rains,” 


It isa link of the purest fancy, but the homely 


little flower will seem henceforth to give our ° 


New England country graveyards something of 
common right to the traditions of the “‘ Elegy.” 

The sexton was finishing a new-made grave in 
the east corner, and dropped his spade to unlock 
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the church door. On the r-ading-desk the book 
lay open at the burial service. The church is 
dark and crowded, and, it must be owned, awk- 
ward and out of date with anything old or new, 
in its last-century dress ; but remembering the 
jarring effect of much of to-day’s freshness in 
the renovated churches, and the newness, I had 
almost said smartness, of the modern end of this 
very churchyard, I am ready to love the ugli- 
ness of the old. The trees must have changed 
much since Gray’s time. The yew is no longer 
conspicuous among the tall pines and elms which 
fairly wall in the churchyard, leaving only one 
opening toward the east. The lowing herd is no 
longer in sight across the lea, for the bit of park 
visible is quite shut in by the trees beyond the 
monument to Gray. Erected by one of the 
Penns, the owner of Stoke Pogis Manor in 179, 
after the classic model of the sarcophagus upon 
a massive pedestal, it is altogether out of fashion 
now, but I find in it, standing in its green-turfed 
hollow, and sheltered rather than shaded by 
fine old trees, a simple dignity well suited to the 
name of a scholar of the last century. The in- 
scriptions upon it include the four stanzas be- 
ginning “‘ Beneath those rugged elms,” ‘The 
boast of heraldry,” ‘‘ Hard by yon wood,” and 
‘*One morn I missed him.” Upon the third side 
are six lines from the Eton College ‘‘ Ah, happy 
hills ! ah, pleasing shade!” On the fourth is re- 
corded the fact that the remains of Gray rest 
beneath the slab which he has so “ piously and 
pathetically ” inscribed to the memory of his 
mother. The vivid phrases of the ‘“‘ Elegy ” have 
made the whole scene a place in which to listen ; 
but in the glory of a midsummer afternoon the 
long shadows lay sleeping across the graves, and 
no sound broke “the solemn stillness” but the 
low, sweet, incessant coo of the turtle-doves. 

From Stoke Pogis and Gray to Cambridge, 
where I am now writing, is a natural transition. 
It is seldom that a stranger, coming to Cam- 
bridge in the midst of the Long Vacation, would 
see or hear anything of which the account would 
be other than a twice-told tale, but the sad event 
of this July will long be remembered in the an- 
nals of the University. The particulars of the 
death of Mr. F. M. Balfour will have far out- 
stripped this letter in reaching America. The 
first reports of the accident were both inaccurate 
and unjust, but from the later accounts given by 
friends who went at once to the spot, it is evi- 
dent that, though the exact secret of the catas- 
trophe is buried in the rocks and ice of the couloir, 
below the upper basin of the Glacier de Fresney, 
the expedition was possibly venturesome, but 
not reckless, The story of Balfour’s making his 
will beforehand was an entire fabrication. The 
provision for the guide or his family in case of 
accident is not at all an uncommon thing, and 
was but a natural precaution to a man of his 
forethought and kindliness. Only a person well 
versed in the sciences of physiology and biology 
could do justice to Mr. Balfour’s remarkable 
career. Barely thirty years of age, he had 
already, as it were, created a new branch of 
science. The University had just founded a 
Professorship of Morphological Anatomy on 
purpose to make a suitable place for him, but, 
alas! he never delivered a single lecture. Wideiy 
connected and universally beloved, his death is 
a terrible private grief, while there is no measure 
to the terms in which men, both old and young, 
speak of the irreparableness of the loss to the 
University and to the world. In the first strength 
of youth he had gained a point which most men 
take a lifetime to reach, and there seemed a won- 
derful possibility of future attainment in the 
long life apparently before him. 

The funeral took place in Scotland at noon 
last Saturday. At the same hour the members 
of the University gathered in the chapel of 





Trinity College to join in the service for the 
burial of the dead. It was, of course, choral, 
and in any other connection it would be natural 
to dwell upon the merit of the music at Trinity, 
where organ and choir seem to have been 
brought to do all that is possible for either of 
them ; but at such a time they can be thought 
of only as lending their perfection and beauty 
to aid in the fit expression of the all-absorbing 
grief. Every seat in the great chapel was 
filled ; the few ladies present were in mourning. 
All faces were set and sad, all hearts heavy, as 
more than once before in this very place, for the 
loss of ‘‘ the hope of unaccomplished years.” All 
the service except the Lesson, the ‘“‘ashes to 
ashes,” the Thanksgiving, and the Collect, was 
chanted or sung, and after the Collect came the 
anthem by Handel, ‘‘When the ear heard him, 
then it blessed him.” When the benediction 
was pronounced, each stood in his own place 
with bowed head, while the organ played the 
‘*Dead March in Saul.” It was a scene of such 
impressive and melancholy solemnity as can 
never be forgotten. Alma Mater had offered 
what she had most august and most beautiful to 
the honor of her dead son. M. 


THE MEXICAN ELECTIONS. 


Mexico, August 15, 1882. 

THE Congressional and Senatorial elections 
which took place in the past month were of a 
sort to make one doubt their very existence, if 
he had been accustomed to the noise and ex- 
citement of the American method. A faithful 
reader of the newspapers scarcely would have 
been able to find out when the elections were 
to be verified, or that there was any great pub- 
lic concern about them. Along in the latter 
part of May we began to be served with vague 
and inflated editorials on the dignity of the 
electoral act which the great Mexican people 
was again solemnly about to perform. Then, 
toward the middle of June, there used to ap- 
pear indefinite rumors to the effect that this man 
or the other was desirous of representing such a 
district, or that the month’s leave of absence of a 
certain Cabinet Minister meant that he was 
going to try for the Senatorship of his State. 
Finally, in the latter part of July, the elections 
were reported as past, and the names of the suc- 
cessful candidates were printed. Not a single 
public political meeting did I hear of, no cam- 
paign documents, no processions, no speeches, 
no tumult. . 

What all this signifies, either of public indif- 
ference or political scheming, one cannot well 
say without close scrutiny, and even then there 
is no great certainty. The state of the press is 
such as.to present the greatest difficulties in the 
way of getting accurate information in such 
matters. In the first place, the press of Mexico 
as a purveyor of news, domestic or foreign, is a 
most remarkable failure. There is no associated 
press, or shadow of it. An attempt was recently 
made by some of the city papers to combine in 
paying for daily cable despatches from New 
York, but the enterprise fell through, from mere 
Mexican indifference, as it would seem. We 
have to depend on the mails for foreign news, 
with the exception of a stray telegram overland 
from Matamoras, from six to eight days old at 
that. The usual time consumed by a telegram 
coming from Matamoras to Mexico is three 
days. Thus there was no report of the execu- 
tion of Guiteau before the 5th of July. In the 
field of home news there is an even greater and 
less pardonable inefficiency. All gleanings are 
by mail, or from the reports of occasional pil- 
grims coming from distant parts of the republic. 

Beyond this, and constituting a greater diffi- 
culty, is the fact that nine-tenths of the in- 
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fluential papers are in the pay of the Govern 
ment, National or State, and are simply not to 
be trusted in anything bearing upon the Ad- 
ministration. The other one-tenth ismade up of 
papers which have made themselves independent 
financially of Government subsidies, as the 
Monitor Republicano of this city, or of strug- 
gling sheets which attack the Government most 
ferociously in the hope of getting a bribe to keep 
still. For instance, a publication called the 
Oposicion Radical has been running along for a 
month filled with the most violent abuse of the 
Government and all its works, and it isa com- 
mon remark here that it will either soon get its 
hush-money and become a thick-and-thin sup- 
porter of the Government, or else suspend alto- 
gether. Ihave itonthe authority of a gentle- 
man long resident in this city, an intimate 
friend of Juarez, and well acquainted with the 
members of the present Administration, that not 
a single paper of any pretensions in this city, 
save the Monitor, fails to receive a monthly 
stipend from the public treasury, Thisanomalous 
state of things causes great perplexity to one 
who has been accustomed toa general honesty 
in reporting facts, no matter what interpretation 
the political bias of a paper would lead it to put 
upon them. In this matter of the elections the 
Government papers give quite too rose-colored 
accounts, beyond all doubt, speaking of the 
general participation of the people and the abso- 
lute freedom of the expression of the public will, 
while the Opposition papers, just as certainly, 
are extreme in their denunciation of the whole 
affair as a cumbrous farce, and solely the en- 
forcement of the Executive's will, which will not 
tolerate difference of view. 

Where, then, isthe truth? In the first place, a 
study of the Mexican electoral system will show 
how great is the opportunity for unduly influenc- 
ing, or obscuring, or even forcing the popular 
will. The States are divided into electoral] dis- 
tricts of 40,000 inhabitants each. These districts 
are subdivided into sections of 500 inhabitants, 
and each one of these sections is entitled to 
choose one ‘‘ elector.” The elections in the sec- 
tions take place every alternate June. A list of 
voters is made out by the municipality, anda 
ticket issued to each voting citizen. Seven 
voters are enough to constitute the “ electoral 
table ” of the section, at which presides an officer 
appointed by the municipality. The electors 
chosen by the sections, at their assembling in 
July, vote for Congressmen (one for each dis- 
trict), for two Senators (for each State), and for 
President of the Republic every fourth year. 
The votes for Congressmen and President are 
canvassed and declared by Congress; for Sena- 
tors, by the Legislatures of their respective 
States. 

Now, it is clear that this system is wide open 
to arbitrary influence. An opponentof the Gov- 
ernment has to run the gauntlet of three bodies 
—the section, the district, the Congress or the 
Legislature. And the great number of limita- 
tions—many of them vague and subject to abuse 
—whichare laid by the organic electoral law upon 
the right to vote, put an effective weapon in 
the hands of unscrupulous officials. For instance, 
in addition to the usual precautions against the 
exercise of the suffrage by aliens and criminals, 
the Mexican law empowers the registrar to ex- 
clude from the polls those ‘‘ who have been con- 
demned by judicial sentence to suffer any in- 
famous punishment; those who have gone 
through a fraudulent bankruptcy proceeding; 
vagrants, professional gamblers, and habitual 
drunkards” (Ley organica electoral, Cap. I. 
Art. 8). Here certainly is abundant opportu- 
nity to shape the outcome of the sectional elec- 
tions. With all these means of excludiug oppo- 
nents, anda requirement of only seven voters to 











form a legal “table,” it would be a poor man- 
ager who could not keep a party in power. 
The truth is, that since the French intervention, 
up to this time, the Congress has been little 
more than a tool of the President. His will 
shapes its decisions. The votes of the creature 
are the property of the creator. Lerdo in 1876, 
in the face of an intense popular opposition, and 
in spite of a declaration by the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court that his reélection would be 
unconstitutional, pushed his pretensions through 
Congress by a vote of 128 against 49. General 
Diaz’s first business, when he had overridden this 
decision by force of arms,was to make over Con- 
gress into a body that would do his will, a thing 
which he did most effectually, in 1878, by the use 
of his soldiery in a scandalous manner, as is ad- 
mitted on all hands. President Gonzalez has in- 
herited or achieved a similar state of things, as 
is witnessed by the solution of the Jalisco im- 
broglio at which the Senate arrived in the late 
session. The committee's report contained the 
following argument: Governor Riestra was le- 
gally elected; the revolution was wholly illegal; 
yet Riestra, by his flight before the revolutionary 
troops, had abdicated his office, and therefore the 
Governorship was vacant and must be filled by 
Presidential appointment. It must have been 
rather mortifying to President Gonzalez, how- 
ever, to be obliged thus to dismiss the revolu- 
tionary leader whom he had recognized. No 
doubt the approaching elections will make all 
right. 

A few words will suffice to show how admira- 
bly the system of filling local offices fits in with 
the methods of election, to bend everything be- 
fore the Executive will. The States are divided 
into districts (not the Congressional districts), and 
the districts into municipalities. All the princi- 
pal offices of these two divisions are in the gift 
of the President. These officials, military, civil, 
judicial, have such a degree of arbitrary power 
that they can easily determine the political rep- 
resentation of their localities. 

I add an incident to illustrate the way the sec- 
tional elections were conducted in this city. An 
American friend of mine was sitting in his office, 
when a stranger stepped in and asked him if he 
would not walk round the corner to vote. My 
friend asked what the voting was for, and was 
told it was for choice of an elector to represent 
the section. He then asked if Americans and all 
were to join in, when the stranger begged his 
pardon and retreated, saying he was anxious to 
find some one to make up the legal number of 
seven voters. 

Conversing, a few weeks since, with a promi- 
nent Liberal in Toluca, a former Congressman, 
well known as a member of the radical wing of 
his party which is now under the ban of the 
Administration, he told me that his friends were 
urging him to “run” for Congress, but that he 
would not, since, though he felt confident of 
carrying his district, he knew that Congress 
would never give him his seat. He assured me 
that enough of his former political colleagues 
had tried the experiment to make it sure that 
the very best credentials from men of their 
opinions would never get through the Committee 
on Ekections. 

I bring these election notes to a close with 
adding one curious fact in connection with the 
list of returned Congressmen. Large numbers 
of Lerdists appear. Men who have been in re- 
tirement for six years—whose political hopes 
were thought to be dead—are again coming to 
the front. They are not turncoats: it is too late 
for that to be the explanation ; the renegades 
had their reward long since. They have not 
beaten the Government; on all sides that is 
deemed improbable. The only theory accepted 
here is that of an alliance with the Government 





—for how long and for what purposes it is a 
secret. Add to this the thickening rumors that 
Lerdo himself has made his peace with the Ad 
ministration, and is coming back from New York 
to accept a Cabinet position, and the puzzle of it 
all is increased. ‘‘ What does it mean ?” said ! 
to a gentleman who has lived in Mexico since 
the first Republic. ‘‘I can't say,” was his reply; 
“but my experience argues that the most im 
probable thing you can think of is the one most 
likely to happen.” oO. 


Correspondence. 


ERRORS OF THE CENSUS,—IlII 
To THE EprrorR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: Task your attention to further errors in 
the Population volume of the Tenth Census. 

On page lii, Table XXX, among other things, 
purports to show the population below each 
curve of elevation above the level of the sea 
According to it, that part of the country which 
is less than 1,000 feet above sea-level had, in 
1870, 21,014,380 inhabitants, and in 1880, 58.432, 
900. The increase in the ten years was appa 
rently 17,988,520. The total population of the 
country in 1870 was 388,558,571 (see Table I}, p. 
4), and in 1880, 50,155,783 (see Table 1 6, p. 4), the 
increase in the decade being 11,597,412. Thus the 
increase in the country as a whole appears to 
have been 6,341,108 less than the increase in that 
portion of it below 1,000 feet in elevation. If such 
were the case, the number of inhabitants in those 
portions of the country above 1,000 feet must 
have decreased to that extent. Those parts of 
the country are the mountain districts in the 
Eastern States, the great plains of the West and 
Northwest, and the region lying between the 
eastern spurs of the Rockies and the Pacific 
Coast Range. The maps showing the extent and 
density of settlement indicate that there was a 
marked increase of population in these sections 
between 1870 and 1880. The very table under 
consideration (XXX) shows that in 1870 80.48 
per cent. of the total population lived below 
1,000 feet, and in 1880 only 77.66 per cent.! indi- 
cating that the region above 1,000 feet had gained 
in population more rapidly than that below. 
According to the same table (X.X_X), in 1870 the 
population below 100 feet was 7,253,550; between 
100 and 500 feet, 8,653,605; and between 500 and 
1,000 feet, 15,127,227. From this it appears that 
the total population below 1,000 feet was 31,014, 
380—exactly ten millions more than is given in 


the table. Where 2 was printed, 3 should have 
been: instead of 21,014,380, the table should 


read 31,014,380. This latter figure is 80.43 per 
cent. of the total population of the country in 
1870—an additional test of its correctness. It is 
fair to add that this table purports to be “ only 
approximate.” 

It is, of course, understood, as is explained on 
page lii, that in the present state of our informa- 
tion as to the contour of the country, the hypso- 
metric sketch and the table (I i, p. 13) giving the 
population at each grade of elevation can be 
“only approximate.” But it is not unreason- 
able to expect that they should agree with each 
other. Indeed, from the care with which the 
population of asmall corner of Delaware hav- 
ing 7,774 inhabitants, and that of a strip of 
Kentucky having but 4,446, are entered in the 
table, it is not doubted that it was intended 
to correspond to the sketch. 

On the sketch, a portion of Ohio is marked as 
having an elevation of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet. 
This tract extends from the Pennsylvania line 
westward through Trumbull, Mahoning, Por- 
tage, Medina, Stark, Summit, and other coun- 
ties, and is about 80 miles long and from 10 to 
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0 miles wide. If it be measured, and the mea- 
surements compared with a township map of the 
State, it be found to contain townships 


whose aggregate population, according to the 


will 


volume under consideration (pp. 285-298), is over 


100,000. According to the table (I 4, p. 13), all 
the population of Ohio lives below 1,500 feet of 
elevation. 

A former letter spoke of certain contradictions 
between the table (I m, p. 17) showing the distri- 


bution of population according to mean annual 
temperature, and the map showing the curves of 
mean temperature; but the subject was not then 
exhausted. The table (I m, p. 17) assigns the en- 
tire population of Connecticut to the belts of 
country having a mean annual temperature of 
$0 and 50 -55°, On the map, the curve cor- 
responding to a mean temperature of 45° crosses 
the northern boundary of Connecticut at the 
73d meridian and the western boundary at a 
point about due east from Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
‘The map represents that the portion of the State 
north and west of this curve has a mean tempe- 
rature of 40-45". Part of Litchfield County— 
containing the towns of Canaan, North Canaan, 
Norfolk, Sharon, Salisbury, and Cornwall, be- 
sides parts of others—is in this corner of the 
State. The population in 1880 of the towns 
named was 11,990 (see pp. 113, 114). There are 
entries much smaller than 11,990 in this table, 
such as in Kentucky, where the 45°-50° belt is 
credited with a popuiation of 6,186, 

One of the most striking features of the map 
showing the distribution of the lines of mean 
January temperature, is the great deflection of 
those lines to the south in the Appalachian 
region. The western part of North Carolina 
and the eastern part of Tennessee, apparently, 
have a mean January temperature of 30°-35°, or 
the same as that of Long Island. Indeed, there 
is a small tract in each of these States whose 
January temperature is represented to be 25°- 
30°, or as low as that of eastern Massachusetts. 
The strip of North Carolina which, according 
to the map, has a January temperature less than 
, comprises the counties of Surry, Alleghany, 
Ashe, Wilkes, Watauga, Mitchell, Yancey, Ma- 
dison, Swain, and parts of several others. The 
counties named contained in 1880 a population 
of 96,289 (see pp. 73, 74). The section of Ten- 
nessee having the same temperature includes 
the counties of Sullivan, Washington, Carter, 
Johnson, Unicoi, Greene, Cocke, and parts of 
others. The population in 1880 of the seven 
counties named was 94,745 (see pp. 77,78). From 
the table (I u, p. 25), however, it would appear 
that no inhabited portion of either of these 
States had a mean temperature in January of 
less than 35°. Either the map or the table badly 
misrepresents the climate of this belt of country. 

The map showing the distribution of the lines 
of maximum temperature places two distinct 
portions of South Carolina under a maximum 
temperature of 95°-100°. One of these parts 
comprises the entire coast of the State. Charles- 
ton City, with a population in 1880 cf 49,984 
(see p. 327), is in this strip. The other part is at 
the opposite extremity of the State, and includes 
the northwest corner of itsterritory. It is made 
up of parts of Oconee, Pickens, and Greenville 
Counties, whose population in 1880 was 68,141 
(see p. 77). According to the table (I y, p. 29), 
the population in 1880 of the section of South 
Carolina having a maximum temperature of 95°- 
100° was only 15,325. The map is made the basis 
of a discussion of the effect of the sea in reduc- 
ing maximum temperature. On page lvi it is 
said: ‘‘We see a belt running along the sea 
coast from Maine to Texas, where the thermo- 
meter never rises above 100°, thus illustrating in 
the clearest manner the effect of the sea in ave- 
raging the temperature.” Again, on page lx it is 
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stated that the ‘‘whole Atlantic coast, from 
Penobscot Bay to the mouth of the Rio Grande,” 
is ‘‘ found in the class of 95° to 100°.” Are these 
assertions correct? Are the deductions from 
them well founded? If they are, it necessarily 
follows that the table is wrong. It is probable 
that the 15,323 was intended to represent the 
population of those parts of Oconee, Pickens, 
and Greenville Counties which are in the 95°- 
100° belt, the compiler of the table apparently 
not taking any notice of the larger and more 
populous sections on the coast whose maximum 
temperature was also 95°-100°. 

The map showing the distribution of the lines 
of minimum temperature indicates that the 
curve corresponding to a minimum temperature 
of 20° below zero crosses Kansas in a southwest- 
wardly direction. It intersects the northern 
boundary of the State at or about the ninety- 
seventh meridian, and the western boundary 
about twenty-five miles north of the thirty- 
seventh parallel. The course of this curve cor- 
roborates the remark made on page lIvi, that 
‘there is a marked deflection toward the south- 
west as we pass westward from the Mississippi 
Valley.” The tract of territory to the north and 
west of the line described is represented as hav- 
ing a minimum temperature of 20°-30° below zero. 
The portion of Kansas included in this tract is 
made up of the counties of Cheyenne, Rawlins, 
Decatur, Norton, Phillips, Smith, Sheridan 
Thomas, Sherman, Wallace, Scott, Greeley, 
Wichita, Hamilton, and parts of many others. 
The population in 1880 of the counties named 
was 41,390 (see pp. 60, 61). According to the 
table (I cc, pp. 34, 35), in the inhabited portions 
of Kansas the thermometer never falls lower 
than 20° below zero. 

In my next letter I hope tospeak of the rain- 
fall maps and tables, of interesting contradictions 
as to the temperature and rainfall of Colorado, 
and of certain other errors. JOHN C. ROsE. 

BALTIMORE Mp., Aug. 29. 





A NAVY INDEX. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Srr : So much good work has been done in 
many directions by the younger officers of our 
Navy, that I am sure my motives will not be 
impugned for calling attention to a very poor 
piece of work indeed. 

I have before me, as I write, what purports to 
be an ‘ Alphabetical Index to General Orders, 
Circulars, ete., issued by the Navy Department 
from January 10, 1863, to June 30, 1881, compiled 
by Passed Assistant- Engineer H. Webster, 
U.S.N., by authority of the Secretary of the 
Navy.’ The book bears the imprint of the Gov- 
ernment Printing-office, which proves it to have 
been published, as well as compiled, ‘‘ by autho- 
rity.” Now, I look in vain for any explanation 
why an odd date like that of the 10th of January, 
1863 (nearly two years after the beginning, and 
more than two years before the ending, of the 
last war in which the Navy was engaged), should 
have been selected as the starting point of such 
a book of reference. The alphabetizing of this 
‘* alphabetical index ” stops at the first letter of 
each entry, so that I cannot find, under a single 
entry, ‘‘ Act of Congress,” references to all the 
orders and circulars publishing the statutes re- 
lating to the Navy, but must search the whole 
string of entries under A and pick out “‘ Act of 
Congress” wherever I find it. The entry, ‘* Act 
of Congress, approved July 17, 1862, for the 
better government of the Navy,” which is the 
first in the book, has no cross-references under 
any other letter that I can find, while the date 
of the order mentioned in connection with it, 
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is nothing to do but to go to the file of orders to 
see what the index entry means. ‘‘ Ales and 
wines on board ship” has no entry under 
“Wines,” or “‘ Spirits,” or ‘‘ Liquors,” and hence, 
as to the important subject of intoxicating 
drinks, the index is only useful to those who 
happen to remember that ‘ales ” is the first de- 
scriptive word used in G. O. No. 29 of 1864. The 
entry, ‘Allowance of 20 per cent. to mates,” 
does not reappear under ‘“‘ Mates”; and, after 
that, further illustration of the character of this 
‘index ” does not seem called for. 

I submit that, on grounds of credit and utility, 
the copies of this index should be called in, and 
the whole edition suppressed. It is useless to 
suggest that the Government should be “‘ made 
whole” in respect of it. SOLICITOR. 

WASHINGTON, August 30, 1882. 


MR. VERNON-HARCOURT’S ‘ RIVERS AND 
CANALS.’ 
To THE Ep1ToR OF THE NATION: 


Sr: A copy of the review of my book on 
‘Rivers and Canals,’ in your issue of the 6th 
inst., has been sent to me from the Clarendon 
Press. I am much obliged to your reviewer for 
his correction with regard to the Mississippi 
passes. Doubtless contracted, not ‘ closed,” 
should have been applied to the action of the 
mattresses sunk at the heads of the passes. 

To his remarks, however, about the Aubois 
Lock I must take absolute exception. The state- 
ment as to saving of water, which he pleases to 
consider absurd and inaccurate, was taken from 
the report of a commission on M. de Caligny’s 
invention (‘Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des 
Sciences,’ vol. Ixviii., pp. 124 and 126) ; it was 
quoted about ten years later by M. Debauve 
(‘ Manuel de l’Ingénieur des Ponts et Chaussées,’ 
1878, part 19, p. 259), and was repeated by M. de 
Caligny in the ‘ Annales des Ponts et Chaussées,’ 
1880, vol. xx., p. 286. A reference to these will 
amply disprove the inaccuracy of my statement. 
The percentage of saving on the whole volume 
of water expended appears to me large, but it 
has been obtained from a careful series of ex- 
periments, the results of which were examined 
by independent persons ; and it is due to the 
utilization of the power of the downward flow 
of water in filling or emptying. The percentage 
of saving, however, would be quite immaterial 
from your reviewer's aspect of the question, as, 
if merely ten per cent. of the total volume ex- 
pended was saved in one operation, it could be 
all regained, according to your reviewer's prin- 
ciple, by repeating the operation of filling and 
emptying ten times. To take, however, an 
illustration with which your reviewer may be 
more familiar than with hydraulic science—if 
he expended £100 in a business transaction, and 
only got back £80, by repeating the same trans- 
action, he ought, according to his view, to bea 
gainer of £60, instead of losing, as most people 
would admit, a sum altogether of £40. He ap- 
pears, from his remarks, to suppose that two 
losses make a gain—a train of reasoning in which 
I cannot concur. I trust that, in justice to M. 
de Caligny, if not to myself, you will publish 
this letter in defence of facts which your re- 
viewer has so thoughtlessly attacked. 

Your obedient servant, 
L, F. VERNON-HARCOURT. 


6 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, WESTMINSTER, 8S. W., 
July 20, 1882. 





[As to the mattress sills in the passes of the 
Mississippi River, they do not contract the 
large passes, they simply prevent a threatened 
enlargement, and the proportional discharge 
of these large passes has not been changed. 





December 21, 1863, leaves me in doubt as to 
what the subject of the order really is, and there 
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was not directed against the lock itself, nor 
did we mean to question the great saving of 
water effected ; but Mr. Vernon-Harcourt’s 
description of the lock is another thing, and 
his manner of stating the saving is simply 
absurd. The train of reasoning which makes 
percentages accumulative was his, not ours, 
and it was against this train of reasoning 
that our criticism was directed. It is cer- 
tainly possible to design a lock in which the 
loss of water would be but a small percent- 
age of the whole capacity of the lock ; the 
Aubois Lock may be so devised that in filling 
it forty per cent. of the required water is ob- 
tained from the lower level, while in emptying 
forty per cent. of the water is restored to the 
upper level, so that the actual amount of 
water lost from the upper level is but twenty 
per cent. of the capacity of the lock. There is 
nothing, however, in Mr. Vernon-Harcourt’s 
description which shows this to be the case, 
his results being apparently nothing but the 
absurd conclusion of an accumulation of 
percentages.—Ep. NATIon. | 


EFFECT OF THE INDIANA NORMAL- 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir : Some ideas on the public schools of In- 
diana, based upon an observation of them dur- 
ing ten years, may be of interest to readers of 
the Nation’s summary (August 17) of the lecture 
of Dr. Hartwig Gercke on ‘‘ The Public-School 
System of the City of New York.” I hasten at 
the start to disavow any intention of discussing 
certain questions upon which Indiana is ex- 
tremely sensitive— whether her munificent 
school fund, her well-paid school-teachers, her 
numerous and expensive school-houses are of 
themselves any indication of the quality of the 
education she is giving her children ; whether 
our ‘Centennial exhibit” was a bona-fide rep- 
resentation of the actual, average work of the 
schools; whether Charles Francis Adams, jr., 
“stole” all his ideas for the Quincy schools from 
the Indianapolis schools. Nor do I mean to 
make any comparison between our schools and 
those of other States ; my suggestions relate to 
other matters. 

Whatever the normal school may be in theory 
or in New York, I can but think it has been a 
misfortune to us. In numbers the teachers edu- 
cated in normal schools are in a minority ; but 
the normal-school spirit, ideas, and methods 
have, in one way and another, become thorough- 
ly bedded in our school system, and have, di- 
rectly and indirectly, had a controlling influence 
upon the teaching in the public schools of the 
State. A deep-seated pedantry, a complacent 
confidence in cut-and-dried methods, an inability 
to understand the spontaneous and creative in 
teaching, a spreading out of their little know- 
ledge into exceeding thinness, a ridiculous at- 
tempt to see everything from ‘the philosophic 
point of view,” an utter incapability of appre- 
ciating the fact that a Harvard graduate with 
abundant things to teach, but with no set 
methods of teaching them, can possibly be the 
equal, as a teacher, of the holder of a normal- 
school diploma—are our normal-school cha- 
racteristics, and have given a radically wrong 
tendency to the schools of the State, the primary 
grades possibly excepted. The candid observer 
must feel a disappointment in the results of our 
schools as shown when the children are tested 
out of their school routine. They do a little 
good and much harm. The children learn to 
read, write, and spell fairly, a little geography 








and arithmetic—all of which ought to be learned 
easily in the first four or five years of an ave- 
rage graded course. The remaining school 
years, measured by the time spent, the steady 
attendance, the early promise of brightness, are 
comparatively barren. But this is not the worst. 
The training has produced a certain mental 
sterility and helplessness and an intellectual 
apathy that are disheartening. All that early 
brightness not only comes to no useful end, but 
is itself entirely blotted out. School-children in 
all times have kicked against school routine and 
tasks, but we have been used to see all the while 
a keen desire for knowledge, and strong, inquir- 
ing minds. But here, especially in Indianapolis, 
I have seen this reversed. There is a passive en- 
durance of school routine ; there is in the school 
room a species of bodily excitement, but it is 
not enthusiasm. The average have not a keen 
desire for knowledge nor strong, inquiring 
minds. 

When children are like this, it is the machine 
system that has made them so ; and our schools 
are machines. There are schools in Indiana (and 
thev have received the approbation of a State 
Superintendent of Education) that would proudly 
own to being machines. There are others, as, 
for instance, in Indianapolis, that do not acknow- 
ledge any machine in use. In these, indeed, one 
almost wearies of those good things, “ origi 
nality,” ‘* fertility,” ** individuality,” ** teaching 
to think *—so much does he hear them talked of. 
Nor in them does the machine always appear 
to any one who thinks to discover it by school- 
room inspection, That genial gentleman, Mr. 
Bronson Alcott, himself a school reformer, visited 
He had no 
suspicion of our skeleton in the closet, and was 
generous of praise. I have come to believe that 
the Indiana school officials are honest in their 
declarations that in the essentials our schools 
are highly efficient. They are themselves de 
ceived by the external appearances of the work 
done. They have become so infatuated with 
their educational methods, quite in the style of 
the constitutions always ready in the pockets of 
the Abbé Sieyés, that they are unfitted for a 
candid study of the results of their work. They 
are more fortunate than the Abbé, for they can 
force their plans into practice on helpless, long- 
suffering children, with whom they form an 
artificial world, in which they practise artificial 
methods, and produce artificial results. 

As I have already indicated, I believe the nor- 
mal schoul is at the bottom of the evil. I think, 
also, it could be shown that in Indiana the sys- 
tem much in vogue here, of having the examina- 
tion questions made by others than those who do 
the teaching, is despotic and deadening. But I 
have already occupied too much space. 

E. L. 8. 


our schools a couple of winters ago. 


INDIANAPOLIs, August 25, 1882. 
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ROBERTS Bros. announce for the present season 
the following new publications: ‘Our Liberal 
Movement in Theology,’ being recollections of 
the history of Unitarianism in New England, by 
the Rev. Joseph H. Allen; ‘Sermons and Ad- 
dresses,’ by the late. Rev. Henry W. Bellows; 
‘The Wisdom of the Brahmin,’ a metrical trans- 
lation from Friedrich Riickert, by the Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks; ‘The Great Epics of Me- 
dizval Germany,’ described in outline by Prof. 
George T. Dippold; ‘Norse Stories Retold from 
the Eddas,’ by Hamilton W. Mabie; * Wit and 
Wisdom of Don Quixote’; ‘My Household of 
Pets,’ translated from Gautier’s ‘Ménagerie 
Intime’ by Susan Coolidge, and illustrated by 
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Frank Rogers and others; ‘Art acd Nature in 
Italy,’ by Eugene Benson; ‘Under the Sun,’ by 
Phil. Robinson; ‘Rare Poems of the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries,’ collected and edited 
by W. J. Linton; and the ‘Jean Ingelow Birt! 

day-Book.’ In their juvenile list the Rey. E. E 
Hale reappears with * Stories of Discovery, Told 
by Discoverers,’ and Miss Alcott with * Proverb 
Stories’ and ‘ An Old-Fashioned Thanksgiving.’ 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford makes her first 
experiment in this line with ‘ Hester Stanley at 
St. Mark’s,’ and Lieutenant-Colonel Butler, au 
thor of ‘The Great Lone Land,’ tells of * Red 
Cloud, the Solitary Sioux.’ 

Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, annourn 
for early publication Rudolf Schmidt's ‘Th: 
Darwinian Theories, and their Relation to Reli 
gion, Philosophy, and Morality,’ translated 
under the author's supervision, by Dr. G. A 
Zimmermann, of Chicago, with a special intro 
ductory preface by the Duke of Argyll ; Noh!s 
‘Haydn,’ translated by Geo. P. Upton; ‘The 
Time of Gustav Adolf, from the Swedish of 
Zachary Topelius (being the first volume of his 


famous ‘‘ Surgeon’s Stories”); ‘ Frontier Army 
Sketches,’ by James A. Steele, of Topeka, Kan 
sas; ‘ The Essentials of Vaccination,’ by Dr. W 
A. Hardaway, of St. Louis; and * The Nonparei! 
Cook-book,’ by Mrs. E. A. Matthiessen. 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, whose address is No 
115 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, is atx 
to commence publication of a ‘* Library of Abort 
ginal Literature,” consisting of works printcd | 
the original tongue, with an English transiatio: 
and uotes. Most of them will be from unput 
lished MSS. The form will be octavo, and th: 
edition but little in excess of the number «| 
copies subscribed for. 
volume will not bind one to take the remainde: 
No. 1, the Maya Chronicles, edited by Dr. Brin 
ton himself, will be ready before the close of th: 


Subscription to the first 


present year, The list at present includes also 
the Central American Calendars, the Anais ot 
Quauhtitlan, The National Legend of the Creeks 
(edited by Albert S. Gatschet), and the Chrom 
cles of the Cakchiquels. Its ultimate length will 
depend upon the support extended to the enter: 
prise. 

A ‘Young Folks’ History of Ireland,’ by the 
tev. H. Bernard Carpenter, is announced by 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 

The lastof Mr. Geo. M. Towle’s ** Young Folks 
Heroes of History ” will be ‘ Drake, the Sea-King 
of Devon’ (Boston: Lee & Shepard). 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert are about to resuni 
the weekly pamphlet issue of the Rev. H. W. 
Beecher’s sermons, under the style of the-/7/1- 
mouth Pulpit. It is understood that Mr. Beecher 
intends to present during the coming year a 
more complete and systematic view of his reli 
gious teachings than he has heretofore done. The 
price of this serial will be reduced. 

N. Tibbals & Son havein press ‘The City Tem- 
ple Pulpit Sermons,’ by the Rev. Joseph Parker, 
of London. 

W. W. Williams, Cleveland, O., will shortl, 
publish a brief biography of Joshua R, Giddings, 
by Walter Buell, formerly on the staff of the 
Cleveland Herald; and ‘Famous Funny Fei 
lows,’ by Will M. Clemens, of the Cleveland Sun 
day Ledger. 

Itis agreeable news that the Californian will 
hereafter take the name of a promising venture, 
the Overland (Magazine), which lapsed some 
years ago for want of the necessary support on 
the Pacific Coast. The old grizzly will reappear 
upon the cover. The change of title will not be 


complete until the January issue. 

The topics of the August Monthly Reference 
Lists of the Providence Public Library are the 
National Banks, and the Tendencies of [wca} 
Self-Government in the United States, 
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The Boston Public Library has been undergo- 
ing examination by experts in order to discover 
what it needs in the various departments. The 
recent annual report of the Trustees prints Mr. 
Horace Howard Furness’s conclusions. He not 
only summarizes well the strong and weak points 
of the Shakspere collection, but contrives to im- 
part much information concerning the tools and 
treasures of the Shakspere student and collector. 

When the Memorial History of Boston was 
projected, it was suggested that this plan of a 
series of monographs by specially qualified 
writers might prove to be the method of the fu- 
ture for historical composition. A work on some- 
what the same plan has begun its appearance 
in Vienna, entitled ‘Die Volker Oesterreich-Un- 
garns: Ethnographische und Kulturhistorische 
Schilderungen.’ It is to be in twelve volumes, 
of which four are to treat of the Germans of the 
Austrian Empire, three of the Slavs, and one 
each of the Magyars, Rumanians, Gipsies, and 
Semites. The account from which we copy 
omits the twelfth, but it is probably the Dalma- 
tians. Each volume is to be by a different author, 
generally belonging to the race described. The 
sixth volume, ‘The Rumanians,’ has already 
appeared, by Joan Slavici. 

Volume i. of the Proceedings of the Biological 
Society gives a full history of the origin and 
doings of this young but active and already use- 
ful organization, and recounts the steps taken to 
form a Washington Academy of Sciences out of 
a federation of itself with the Philosophical and 
Anthropological Societies. But the bulk of the 
volume is taken up with memorial tributes to 
Darwin by members of the Biological Society. 
Collectively these are very impressive, Dr. C. V. 
Riley’s being perhaps the best; Colonel Powell’s 
had least claim to be printed. Mr. Frederick W. 
True, librarian of the United States National 
Museum, appends a Darwinian Bibliography— 
i. e., a list of Darwin’s own publications—con- 
fessedly incomplete, but strikingly full. Dr. 
Riley, by the way, remarks of the great natu- 
ralist that on meeting him he was ‘at once 
struck with his stature (which was much above 
the average, and I should say fully six feet).” 

A forgotten method of autographic art produc- 
tion is revived by Beajamin Hartley in a little 
volume published by the New York Industrial 
Publication Company, called ‘A Guide to UVollo- 
dio-Etching.’ It is, in simple terms, drawing 
with a needle on a common photographic nega- 
tive rendered opaque, and plays, or has played, 
some part, we believe, in the preparation of the 
New York Graphic’s daily cartoons. Mr. Hart- 
ley gives all necessary instruction about it, even 
to the preparing of the plates, sensitizing the 
paper, and fixing the prints. The process can 
also be tried, as he shows, with almost no appa- 
ratus and at trivial expense. It will never rival 
the effects of copper etching and printers’ ink, 
but it is capable of a good deal of artistic ex- 
pression. 

Mr. R. H. Shepherd, who has compiled useful 
but dogmatic bibliographies of Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Dickens, and Thackeray, and who has acted asa 
literary resurrectionist in reviving juvenile 
poems of Longfellow, Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, 
and Dickens, bas announced as in preparation 
the ‘ Life, Letters, and Uncollected Writings of 
W. M. Thackeray.’ In consequence of this, 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., the holders of the 
Thackeray copyrights, announce that they will 
shortly publish with proper editing the hitherto 
unprinted writings of Thackeray now in their 
possession. 

Excessive modesty has never been the failing 
of the Austrian novelist Sacher-Masoch, a gifted 
but eccentric and often lascivious writer, whom 
the Revue des Deux Mondes has seen fit to pro- 
cure a wide public. In a late number of his 
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periodical, Auf der Hohe, Sacher-Masoch, how- 
ever, reaches the climax of self-glorification by 
accompanying the announcement that he offers 
a prize of 500 marks for the best new novel with 
the remark: ‘‘ The novels sent in must not fol- 
low well-worn tracks, but rather the new direc- 
tion given to prose fiction by Ivan Tourguénieff, 
Bret Harte, and—Sacher-Masoch.” 

Students and teachers of German who do not 
venture beyond the ‘‘ natural method” will find 
Mr. E. F, Bacon’s ‘ Leitfaden zum Erlernen der 
deutschen Sprache’ (Hoboken: E. F. Bacon) a 
useful guide. It is an attractive little book, 
combining a modicum of grammar with sensible 
exercises and good selections. We notice, how- 
ever, some anglicisms, such as “die grissten 
Feiertage” (p. 112) for hichsten, ‘‘ meine Briider 
und ich standen yegen die Nachbarskinder” (p. 
132), and the reprehensible ‘‘ Sie sind nicht einen 
Thaler werth” (You are not worth a dollar, p. 
204). An odd innovation is the ‘“* Derwort, Die- 
wort, Daswort,” designating masculine, femi- 
nine, and neuter nouns. 

The Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographical So- 
ciety only by accident concerns itself with “‘ac- 
tualities ” in political geography, and it is pure 
chance that No. 99 (New York: L. W. Schmidt) 
gives in two maps the Greco-Turkish frontier 
which has suddenly become the scene of active 
hostilities. The district of Karalik Derbend, 
which is the bone of contention, is clearly map- 
ped as wholly within Greek territory. It is situ- 
ated at the base of the Olympian foothills in the 
deltoid region to the north of the present mouth 
of the Salamvria (Peneios). The map is reduced 
from that made by the military commissioners 
appointed by the eight Powers to fix the line, 
the work having been concluded in October, 
1881. It is accompanied by a learned historical 
retrospect by Dr. H. Kiepert, who in several 
side maps shows the faulty delineations of previ- 
ous travellers and savants. 


—Two years ago, in honor of Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, then visiting this country in connection 
with the founding of the Rugby (Tenn.) settle- 
ment, the publishers of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia contributed several thousand vol- 
umes of their publications to form a “ Hughes 
Public Library” at Rugby. The enterprise was 
subsequently aided from many quarters, notably 
from Chicago, through the influence of Mr. W. 
F. Poole, and a fund raised to meet the expense 
of a library building. Before the subscriptions 
had reached the desired amount, troubles in the 
settlement arose which were magnified without, 
and, in view of what seemed the moribund con- 
dition of Rugby, there was soon an entire end of 
giving. It was consequently resolved to pro- 
ceed on a basis of outlay one-half that con- 
templated, and the building was completed in 
June last, with a deficit of but $600. It is desired 
to open the library on October 5, the second 
anniversary of the founding of the settlement. 
Dr. Edward Bertz, a new-comer, has volunteered 
to catalogue and arrange the books, and to serve 
as secretary and librarian during the first year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to C. H. Wilson, 
Treasurer, Rugby, Morgan County, Tennessee, 
or to Mr. Dana Estes, in Boston, or Mr. Alex- 
ander Hill, of Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
So smalla sum can hardly fail to be forthcoming. 


—Our school-children are taught that the island 
of Guanahani, upon which Columbus first landed, 
and which he called San Salvador, was that now 
known as Cat Island, near the northern extremity 
of the Bahama group. This is the view adopted 
by Irving and by Humboldt. English opinion, 


‘on the other hand, inclines to identify it with 


Watling’s Island, a small island southeast of Cat 
Island. Others choose the other extremity of the 
group, and identify it with Grand Turk, or Mari- 
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guana. It is remarkable that not one of the 
names given by Columbus to the four islands 
upon which he landed—San Salvador, Santa 
Maria de la Concepcion, Fernandina, and Isa- 
bella—has survived. There is, to be sure, nearly 
south of Cat Island, the little island of Concep- 
tion, the identity of which name is one of the 
principal arguments for Irving’s view; but in 
size and shape it does not correspond at all with 
Columbus's description of the second island vis- 
ited by him. The name Guanahani has van- 
ished as well; but it is found on maps of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries as midway 
between Guanima (Cat) and Mariguana. The 
map of La Cosa, a companion of Columbus upon 
his first voyage, “fixed the position of Guana- 
hani about the middle of the northeast side of 
the Bahamas.” This would point to Samana or 
Atwood Cay, and to prove that this was the San 
Salvador of Columbus is the object of a mono- 
graph by Capt. G. V. Fox, formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, published, under the au- 
thority of the Coast Survey, under the title, ““An 
attempt to solve the problem of the first landing- 
place of Columbus in the New World” (Appen- 
dix No. 18, Report of 1880). Captain Fox has 
shown conclusively that this theory meets the 
requirements of the problem in respect to the log 
of the voyage far better than any of the others. 
Starting from the island of Samana, and identi- 
fying Santa Maria de la Concepcion with Crooked 
and Acklin (then forming one island), Fernan- 
dina with Long Island, and Isabella with For- 
tune, we have every distance and direction as 
exact as possible, except that one distance of 
two leagues has to be corrected to two miles. 
The point of most difficulty is in regard to the 
description of Guanahaniitself. Columbus twice 
calls it a small island, and once says of it that it 
is “‘very large and very level and has very green 
trees and abundance of water and a very large 
lagoon in the middle, without any mountain.” 
Samana is certainly not ‘‘ very large” (this was 
written, however, before he visited the other is!- 
ands), but appears to have been diminished 
in size by abrasion. Neither is it entirely 
level, although it has no mountain, and, 
what is of more importance, it has no la- 
goon. To this, however, Captain Fox shows in 
reply, that at the rainy season, at which time the 
landing of Columbus took place, ponds and la- 
goons collect in the islands, and adds, ‘“‘The lagoon 
which Columbus found at Guanahani had cer- 
tainly undrinkable water, or he would have gotten 
some for his vessels, instead of putting it off until 
he reached the third island. There is nothing in 
the journal to indicate that the lagoon at Guana- 
hani was aught but the flooding of the low grounds 
by excessive rains; and even if it was one com- 
municating with the ocean, its absence now may 
be referred to the effect of those agencies which 
are working incessantly to reshape the soft 
structure of the Bahamas” (p. 44). It may be 
observed that Cat Island also has no lagoons, but 
these are found in Watling’s and Grand Turk. 
We must say that Captain Fox has made out a 
very strong case for his theory. 


—Mr. 8. E. Dawson, of the well-known Mon- 
treal publishing firm of Dawson Brothers, has 
republished an interesting lecture on copyright 
in books, especially with reference to the present 
state of the law in Canada, delivered by him be- 
fore the Law School of Bishop’s College at Sher- 
brooke. It is chiefly of interest to Americans in 
connection with Mark Twain’s trip to Canada in 
search of copyright. The Canadian act, unlike 
the Imperial statute, requires actual domicile in 
Canada. Mark Twain was, it seems, advised by 
a “distinguished Boston lawyer” that he could 
acquire a domicile in Canada by a mere tempo- 
rary residence there. Mr. Dawson shows, how- 
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ever, that the word ‘“‘ domicile” used in the act 
was intended for the express purpose of pre- 
venting this very thing. Under the Imperial 
act, as interpreted by the English courts, a resi- 
dence by the author, no matter how temporary, 
anywhere in the British Dominions is enough to 
give an English copyright, and under its provi- 
sions, before Mark Twain’s visit to Canada, Dr. 
Holmes, Henry Ward Beecher, Jefferson Davis, 
Bayard Taylor, and other American authors had 
obtained it. The Canadians disliked Imperial 
copyright because it produced ‘‘ dear books,” and 
so their act of 1875 was passed, under which a 
local system was established. But Mark Twain, 
having failed to secure a Canadian copyright for 
his book, owing to want of domicile, found that 
he could copyright it under the English act by 
means of the very trip to Canada which had 
failed to secure him any Canadian rights. This 
he accordingly did. And now we come to the 
strangest part of the whole. In their anxiety to 
get ‘‘cheap books,” the Canadians had, in 1847, 
got the English Government to make an Order 
in Council, authorizing the importation into Ca- 
nada of foreign reprints, on the condition that a 
duty should be levied in the Canadian Custom- 
house for the author’s benefit. This duty is 1234 
per cent., so that the operation of Mark Twain's 
copyright would be that American reprints of 
his book could be imported into Canada and sold 
there, although he had been refused a Canadian 
copyright. It appears from the report of the 
Royal Commission, though Mr. Dawson does not 
call attention to this, that this duty is not col- 
lected ; in other words, reprints do not go 
through the Custom-house, as a rule, but are 
smuggled. In Mark Twain’s case, according to 
Mr. Dawson, the duty was paid, and the sheets 
(printed, we suppose, in the United States) were 
imported into Canada on payment of the 1244 per 
cent. duty. To meet this the Toronto publishers, 
who are apparently not affected by the Imperial 
act, pirated the book, brought out a cheap edi- 
tion, and now undertake to supply the market 
in this country by mail. This is one of the re- 
sults of the absence of an international copyright 
treaty, and Canadian piracy may be regarded 
by the American author as one of the new risks 
to which our persistent refusal to recognize the 
rights of foreign authors has exposed him. The 
lawis now in a state of complete chaos, and no- 
thing short of a full recognition of authors’ rights 
will bring order out of it. 


—Professor Paul Fredericq of Liége (formerly 
of Ghent) has prepared for the Revue de l’In- 
struction Publique en Belgique a report upon 
higher instruction in history in Germany, which 
has been published by itself in pamphlet form. 
It contains an interesting account of instruction 
in history in the leading German universities, 
from which one obtains a good notion of the 
method and personality of such distinguished 
men as Treitschke, Sybel, Droysen, etc. M. 
Fredericq, in his visit to the German universi- 
ties, was especially impressed by the practical 
courses in history in the historical seminaries 
attached to most of these institutions. He de- 
scribes them in considerable detail, and discusses 
the arguments against the system recently ad- 
vanced by M. Seignobos of Dijon. He admits, 
and quotes the testimony of Germans them- 
selves to the fact,that the study of history at 
present in Germany “‘ is passing through a crisis,” 
and that, in the excess of detail, general views 
are too often lost out of sight; nevertheless, he 
holds that the method is in the main right, and 
possesses more advantages than defects. As to 
this, if it is true, as he appears to admit, that 
the working of the method is at present unfa- 
vorable, this is a serious condemnation; for it 
has been in operation long enough to show its 





true tendencies, and to be relieved of any unes- 


sential defects. It was impossible, no doubt, in 
so brief a discussion, to go to the bottom of the 
subject, and it seems to us that the decisive 
point of the controversy is as to the nature of 
the practical work done. To study history at 
first hand, by the direct use of the original au- 
thorities, is as plainly advantageous as to do 
sums in arithmetic, or perform analysis in a la- 
boratory. Practical application of theoretical 
principles—the laboratory method, as we may 
call it—is a fundamental principle of education. 
But it must never be forgotten that the object to 
be aimed at is education, not discovery, whether 
in chemistry or in history. In American col- 
leges, for example, how shall our poorly 
equipped students, who have a smattering of 
American, English, and ancient history, and 
hardly anything more, best enlarge and deepen 
their acquaintance with events? The German 
gymnasia afford so complete and thorough a 
training in universal history that it is possible 
for the students of the universities to do what is 
really new and original work, of a character 
which would be entirely beyond that of our stu- 
dents, and we suppose of those of France and 
Belgium as well. For students who are well 
prepared for it, it would seem that the method 
of original research described by M. Fredericq 
would be invaluable; if it is so conducted as to 
sacrifice ideas to petty detail, that is a fault that 
can be corrected. But for students less tho- 
roughly equipped, the German method would be 
hardly more rational than to set a boy to calcu- 
late an eclipse before he had learned the multi- 
plication table. Two or three American col- 
leges are in a condition to do this work; and the 
training at the Johns Hopkins, for example, 
will, we think, compare fairly with the German 
model ; for most of our colleges the work must 
be of a lower grade. 


—In the Revue des Deux Mondes for Aug. 15, 
M. du Camp continues his reminiscences. He 
has something to say about Alfred de Musset 
and George Sand, and the celebrated episode be- 
tween them, but nothing that is new. Musset he 
only met twice, and on one of these occasions it 
was plainly to be seen that the great poet had 
been drowning his sorrows in the flowing bowl— 
a species of consolation to which he was only too 
much addicted. With George Sand M. du Camp 
also had but a moderate acquaintance. Dining 
with her when she was sixty-four years old, he 
was startled to hear her say that her whole am- 
bition was to have a yearly income of 3,000 
livres. He quotes a letter in which she advises 
him to get married, so as to have children, as 
that is the only happy state. The only happiness 
is to love some one more than yourself, and the 
only being whom you can love more than your- 
self is your own child. M. du Camp remarks 
that these views are in striking contrast to those 
propagated in her books; but he might have 
added that when she wrote this letter she had 
grown old, and, having lost her teeth, was pro- 
verbially averse to cracking nuts. He gives a 
different explanation of the apparent contradic- 
tion. George Sand, he says, was always sin- 
cere. She might contradict herself, but for the 
moment she was always cofvinced of the truth 
of what she said. When the Crusaders set out 
for the Holy Land, at every city the little chil- 
dren asked, ‘“‘Is this Jerusalem?” It was just 
so with George Sand in the crusade of life. She 
worshipped at many shrines, but never found 
an object worthy of her devotions. M.du Camp 
comes back to familiar ground when he dis- 
courses of the Revue itself, t> which he has been 
a regular contributor since 1858. He is warm in 
his praises of Francois Buloz, who was a natu- 
ral-born editor. He divined error by a sort of 





second-sight, and would point out inaccuracies 
in articles the subjects of which were new to 
him. M. du Camp calculates that an article in 
the Revue is read and corrected fifteen times be 
fore publication. Buloz opened his pages to all 
the best writers, but was not at all afraid of 
them. Speaking of Mérimée, he said: ‘* None 
of you know grammar.” Another time, re 
hearsing his past struggles, he said: ‘* When | 
had writers, I had no subscribers; and now, 
when I have subscribers, I have no writers.” In 
the midst of all the eulogy there is, however, an 
indirect ‘little dig” when M. du Camp, with 
great apparent innocence, remarks of Buloz that 
‘*the writers made the fortune of his magazine ; 
in return, he gave them fame, and made them 
known wherever French is understood. They 
had the best of the bargain.” Some of the writ 
ers, it would seem, to judge by what Edmond 
About said when Buloz died, would have pre 
ferred a little more cash, even at the sacrifice of 
some of the fame. 


—While contributing to the Reeve, M. du Camp 
was also attached to the Journal des Debats 
Its managing editor was Edouard Bertin, the 
painter, who, at the age of fifty seven, assumed 
the control of the paper which his father had es 
tablished. He was a well-read, thoroughly 
instructed man, sceptical, tolerant of difference 
of opinion ; and, accordingly, both sides of a 
question were often presented in the Journal 
This, however, involved no inconsistency, as 
every article was signed, and only its writer was 
responsible for its sentiments, A co-proprietor 
of the paper was Normant. During the Hun- 
dred Days, be was detected in a conspiracy 
against Napoleon, who directed that an example 
should be made of him. He was put on his trial, 
and it seemed that he could not possibly escape 
with his life ; but while the judge was charging 
the jury, the news of Waterloo arrived, and 
Normant was unanimously acquitted--a capital 
scene for a melodrama. The editor-in-chief of 
the Débats was Silvestre de Sacy, who for more 
than twenty years wrote two-thirds of its politi- 
cal articles, and was only deposed from bis posi 
tion when he allowed Napoleon LIT. to make him 
a Senator. He remained as literary editor. He 
was a gentleman of a delightful temper, whose 
placidity nothing could disturb except an irre 
verent remark concerning Madame de Sévigné, 
whom he devotedly admired, and of whose let- 
ters he published an edition in eleven volumes. 
He actually pitied Victor Cousin, who had set 
up as champion of Madame de Longueville. 
‘* Poor Cousin,” he said, shrugging his shoulders, 
‘“‘he does not even know that, according to 
Tallemant des Réaux, his Dulcinea had dirty 
hands.” Sacy lived in the age of Louis XIV., 
with his beloved Marquise, La Bruyére, and 
Racine. When Mommsen’s history was men- 
tioned, he said: ‘‘In Roman history, I stick to 
Rollin.” He said to Renan, when his ‘ Life of 
Jesus’ was published, ‘* What is the use of a fifth 
Gospel? The other four sufficed.” It was to him 
that the Journal des Débats owed its literary 
savor. There was, however, no lack of accom- 
plished literary men among its staff—e. g., Phila- 
réte Chasles, who began his career as a printer in 
Paris, and followed his trade for seven years in 
London. He was familiar with the Italian, 
German, and English languages and literatures, 
and did more than any other writer to make the 
modern productions of England and Germany ac- 
cessible to France. His translation of Jean-Paul’s 
‘Titan’ is in itself a title to the public gratitude. 
He had a great gift for extracting the substance 
of five or six foreign books and converting it 
into an instructive and entertaining volume. 
He was the stand-by of all periodicals short of 
copy. He was always at work on something of 
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which he sent in the first part, which was pub- 
lished, after which it was sometimes impossible 
to get the continuation. One of the younger 
contributors was Prévost-Paradol, whose con- 
nection with the paper began at the age of 
twenty-seven. He was a man of brilliant gifts 
for literature, and might bave achieved the 
highest distinction if ambition bad not led him 
into politics. How unfortunate this proved for 


him is but too well known. His appointment as 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington, and 
his suicide when the war between France and 


Germany broke out, are well-remembered inci- 
dents. He foresaw the result, for immediately 
after Sadowa he had predicted it. 


JAMES MILL. 


James Mill; A Biography. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co.; New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1882, 

JAMES MILL’s greatest achievement was, it has 

been said, to have produced John Mill. This 

dictum has a certain amount of epigrammatic 
force, but it contains at least as much falsehood 
as truth. For no error would be greater than to 
suppose that James Mill was nothing but the 
father of his better-known son. If the word 

‘*noteworthy ” could be used in a strictly neutral 

sense, as meaning, without any implication either 

of praise or of blame, ‘‘ worthy to be noticed,” a 

fair critic would, without much hesitation, pro- 

nounce James Mill a more noteworthy person 
than the writer who, to the generation who have 
grown up within the last thirty or forty years, 

will always be emphatically known as “ Mill.” 

The truth is, that James Mill was a man who, 

for bad or good, possessed a strength, energy, 

and individuality of character far exceeding 
that of the author whose somewhat morbid pas- 
sion for liberty, or even eccentricity, is, we take 
it, an unconscious reaction against the over- 
powering sway exercised over his mind and will 
by the unconquerable volition of his father. The 
one word which James Mill’s whole character 
and career suggests is “force.” He was not a 
lovable man ; he was not a man of genius; he 
was not, with all his talent and capacity, a man 
of original conceptions, but he was a man of 
strength. As you read through the dry biogra- 
phy in which Mr. Bain has raised a really appro- 
priate monument to one of the hardest and 
dryest teachers who ever benefited or instructed 
the world, you feel that you might easily have 
detested James Mill, but that you could never 
have despised him. He stands as a typical 

Scotchman somewhere between John Lord 

Campbell and Thomas Carlyle. 

In each of these three men you have characters 
fundamentally Scotch. They are each more re- 
markable in character than in rareness of genius; 
they are each men of determined energy ; they 
are each consumed by the Scotch passion for 
‘‘cetting on”; they are each, though in diffe- 
rent ways, as narrow as they are energetic ; they 
are each utterly wanting (we regret to say it of 
Carlyle) in all those virtues which are summed 
up under the vague term, generosity. They 
each represent, with curious accuracy, different 
aspects of national character. The Lord Chan- 
cellor is the respectable Scotch adventurer. Life 
to John Campbell was the sphere in which a 
sensible man was bound to display his talent for 
‘vetting on.” To succeed in the battle of life 
without openly violating the rules of the game 
(at least in their letter) was to him the end of 
existence, and this end he manfully struggled 
for and successfully attained. Thomas Carlyle 
was the Scotchman of genius. In him we see 
set forth, curiously enough, for the instruction 
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of a sceptical generation, the virtues and the 
defects of a Scotch prophet. To read Carlyle’s 
works, and to study his life, is the best way of 
understanding the spirit of the Scotch reformers. 
James Mill might have been the Scotch adven- 
turer. Indeed, it is allowable to suspect that he 
had to the end of his life a strong dash of the 
adventurer about him. A newspaper contro- 
versy has been carried on on the question whe- 
ther James Mill was or was not guilty of some- 
what unfairly tripping up a friend or a rival at 
the India Office. Of the merits of the dispute 
we know nothing; but it may confidently be 
said that if James Mill be accused of elbowing a 
competitor out of his path, there is nothing 
whatever in the records of the philosopher's 
life, or in the admitted traits of his character, 
which makes the accusation on the face of it 
incredible. But what gives James Mill a claim 
to permanent respect is, that while he might 
have been a mere adventurer—a man bent only 
on getting to himself by legitimate, and there- 
fore safe, means the greatest share possible of 
the good things of the world—he was actuated 
by an ambition too high to be satisfied by pen- 
sions, by offices, by chief-justiceships or by 
chancellorships, and set his heart on the prizes 
to be obtained in the field of thought and philo- 
sophy. He was the precise and exact type of 
the Scotch thinker. He was one of those men 
who seem born to illustrate Mr. Buckle’s theory 
that the Scotch intellect has a natural affinity 
for deduction. Whatever be the worth of a 
somewhat doubtful piece of speculation, it cer- 
tainly gives us an admirable formula for de- 
scribing the intellectual merits and defects of 
thinkers such as James Mill. 

We may also go further than this, and assert 
with some confidence that what Mr. Buckle holds 
to have been true of a class was certainly true 
of the particular individual with whose intellec- 
tual peculiarities we are concerned. Mill's scep- 
tical philosophy was the direct offspring of his 
theolcgical training. He was educated as a 
preacher; he appears (though, characteristically 
enough, he seems almost to have suppressed the 
knowledge of a part of his life in which he felt 
no pride) to have delivered a considerable num- 
ber of sermons. He gained from his training the 
habit of acute logical argument from given pre- 
mises. He was the logical defender of sensa- 
tional philosophy and Utilitarian morality, just 
as under different circumstances he might have 
been the logical apologist for the verbal inspira- 
tion of the Bible, or for the whole scheme of 
dogmatic Calvinism. Of breadth of mind, of 
appreciation of human nature, of sympathy 
with views differing from his own creed, he 
knew as little as the rawest theological student 
fresh from the class-rooms of St. Andrew’s or 
Aberdeen. Macaulay’s celebrated essays are as- 
suredly no answer to Utilitarianism ; they were 
not even a telling criticism of the system of 
thought which they were intended to expose. 
They are, in fact, some of the weakest writings 
penned by their author. But in one respect the 
essays on Utilitarianism are conclusive : they 
prove past a doubt that James Mill was guilty 
of the absurdity of trying to lay down deduc- 
tively a theory of human nature without taking 
into account the lessons to be learned from the 
teaching of history. ‘‘It may be reason, but it 
is not man,” is a principle of wide application, 
which never came within the view of the author 
of the ‘ Analysis of the Human Mind.’ 

Macaulay proves that James Mill neglected 
the teaching of history ; Mr. Bain proves still 
more conclusively that James Mill did not un- 
derstand, and scarcely studied, human nature as 
it existed around him in English society. He 
proposed an elaborate scheme for reforming the 
Church : his plan was nothing less than to trans- 





form the Church of England (or, rather, the 
clergy of that Church) into a body for propa- 
gating sound Utilitarian morality. All theolo- 
gical dogmas were to be dispensed with; prayer, 
at any rate in the popular sense of the term, was 
to cease. The work of the clergy was to “ con- 
sist in supplying all possible inducements to good 
conduct.” All families were to be assembled on 
the Sunday, ‘‘clean and well dressed” ; since to 
be cleanly and well clothed has an ‘‘ ameliorat- 
ing effect.” 


** Besides addresses of a purely moral kind, in- 
struction in science and useful knowledge would 
be of great service. Even branches of political 
science might be introduced, such as political 
economy and the conditions of good government. 
Some of the elements of jurisprudence would be 
valuable. These would be the more serious oc- 
cupations of the day of rest. There should also 
be social amusements of a mild character, such 
as to promote cheerfulness rather than profane 
merriment. Sports involving bodily strength 
are not well adapted to promote brotherly feel- 
ings ; their encouragement in antiquity had in 
view the urgency of war. Music and dancing 
would be important. . . . A conjoint meal 
on Sunday would have the happiest effects. 
. 4 The author finally disposes of the objec- 
tion, How is all this to be done? If there are as 
many people in earnest about religion as there 
are who pretend to be, all difficulties would be 
overcome.” 





These sentences from Mr. Bain’s biography 
give us a fair sample of James Mill’s proposals 
for the reform of the Church. Even Mr. Bain is 
startled. He can hardly believe that his hero 
**could have supposed it possible in the course of 
a few years to unlearn the whole of the Chris- 
tian traditions, and to remodel the entire ritual 
upon the basis of a religion of natural theism.” 
His surprise is natural enough, but he hardly 
sees the whole absurdity of James Mill’s scheme. 
It was a plan impracticable in itself, and utteriy 
unsuited for the time in which it was propound- 
ed. Mill proposed to transform the Church of 
England into a society for the founding of me- 
chanics’ institutes, the propagation of useful 
knowledge, and the maintenance of a very weak 
form of natural theism, just at the moment of 
an ecclesiastical revival. Mill’s scheme of 
Church reform was published between 1830 and 
1836. These were the years when Newman was 
laying the foundations of Tractarianism at Ox- 
ford. Mill was forty years behind his age. He 
fancied that a scheme which might possibly have 
commanded the support of the Convention in 
1790 would suit the Englishmen of 1830. 

As readers meditate upon the grotesque ab- 
surdity of the philosopher’s plans, they natu- 
rally enough think that they have the measure 
of James Mill’s practical capacity, and that the 
author of this monstrous scheme for the refor- 
mation of the Church was one of those logical 
fanatics who, without any knowledge of the 
world or of mankind, form plans of innovation 
the practical futility of which is concealed from 
their author, but from no one else, by their logi- 
cal coherency. Mill, in short, if we judged of 
him by his weakest side, might well be deemed 
an inferior Abbé Sieyés, without any of the ex- 
cuses for his errors which may be urged on be- 
half of the great French constitution-monger. 
But no mistake would be greater than to fancy 
that James Mill’s weaknesses and defects gave 
us the measure of his character. He was not 
such a leader of men as he is painted in John 
Mill’s ‘ Autobiography.’ We may feel quite sure 
that the comparison between James Mill and 
Voltaire issimply ridiculous. Theattempt to put 
him on anything like the same level as Bentham 
is almost equally absurd. We may be allowed 
to doubt whether he had either a sense of humor, 
inventive originality, or any insight into the 
general spirit of the age. But, for all this, he 
exercised a great influence and did an impor- 
tant work, His merits, and also his defects, 
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enabled him to acquire great authority over 
men such as Grote, the two Austins, and others 
who were gifted with far rarer intellectual and 
moral gifts than Mill himself. The harshness, 
or, to speak plainly, the brutality, which made 
him a despot at home, and which we may well 
suspect was in great measure the cause of the 
estrangement between himself and Bentham, 
hardly affected his relation to his disciples. His 
influence was, to quote John Mill’s own expres- 
sions, due to ‘mere force of mind and charac- 
ter.” Nothing gives a clearer idea of the im- 
pression he made on men who came under his 
influence than the following passage from a let- 
ter of Grote’s : 

‘*T have breakfasted and dined several times 
with Ricardo, who has been uncommonly civil 
and kind tome. I have met Mill often at bis 
house, and hope to derive great pleasure and in- 
struction from his acquaintance, as he is a very 
profound, thinking man, and seems well disposed 
to communicate, as well as clear and intelligible 
in his manner. His mind has, indeed, all that 
evnicism and asperity which belong to the Ben- 
thamian school, and what I chiefly dislike in him 
is the readiness and seeming preference with 
which he dwells on the faults and defects of 
others—even of the greatest men! But it is so 
very rarely that a man of any depth comes 
across my path, that I shall most assuredly cul- 
tivate bis acquaintance a good deal further.” 

This passage contains, according to Mr. Bain, 
the “strongest language Grote ever employed 
in describing Mill’s censorial tendency. His 
mode of speaking” of James Mill ‘‘in later life 
was in terms of almost unexceptional eulogy, as 
may be seen in his article on John Mill’s ‘ Ham- 
ilton.’” What was true of Grote was true, in 
the main, of James Mill’s other disciples. The 
man’s force of character, his logical acumen, and 
his controversial power made themselves felt, 
and his cynicism and asperity were forgotter, 
overlooked, or possibly even relished. For 
qualities which are unpleasant in themselves 
excite something like admiration when they are 
found to be effective as arms against our foes ; 
and Mill was throughout all his later life the 
leading assailant of all the foes of Benthamism. 
In such a struggle his best moral characteristic 
had, it must be observed, the opportunity of dis- 
playing itself to advantage. He may have been 
selfish and overbearing; but no one can read his 
life, or reflect upon the effect which James Mill 
produced upon his followers, without being con- 
vinced that he shared to the full that fine public 
spirit which was the noblest trait in the reform- 
ers of 1830. No one can wonder that a man 
fanatically attached to his own political convic- 
tions, gifted with immense strength of will, en 
dowed with marked logical acuteness, and, above 
all, inspired with fervent zeal for the promotion 
of what seemed to him the cause of freedom and 
progress, should have exerted an influence over 
young men with whom he came in contact quite 
out of proportion to his speculative ability and 
to his insight into the wants and feelings of the 
time, 

If James Mill’s influence was considerable, it 
must also be conceded that by means of this in- 
fluence he did in his day good and lasting work. 
‘* As Brutus,” says John Mill of his father, ‘“‘ was 
called the last of the Romans, so was he the last 
of the eighteenth century : he continued its tone 
of thought and sentiment into the nineteenth 
(though not unmodified or unimproved), partak- 
ing neither in the good nor in the bad influences 
of the reaction against the eighteenth century 
which was the great characteristic of the first 
half of the nineteenth.” If we except the words 
placed within a parenthesis, this is by far the 
acutest criticism passed on James Mill and his 
work by his son. Of “ modification” or ‘ im- 
provement” of the ideas of the eighteenth cen- 
tury little trace will, we suspect, be found in 
James Mill’s works. If he had been, like John 





Mill, a teacher bent on modifying and reconcil- 
ing apparently opposed views, he could never 
bave done his special task. Benthamism was 
the application to the political life of England 
of the ideas of the eighteenth century. Mill was 
the representative of militant Benthamism. He 
gave to the Benthamite creed a precise logical 
form. He reduced it, as applied at any rate to 
politics and law, to a body of clear-cut dogmas. 
To do this is not, indeed, to extend men’s know- 
ledge of truth, but it is to place truth in a form 
in which men can and will fight for it. An ex 

amination of the very singular chapter in Mr. 
Bain’s work on the history of reform certainly 
suggests the conclusion that Mill and his allies 
had a good deal more to do than is generally 
known with the conduct of the agitation which 
carried the Reform Bill. What is certain is, 
that James Mill gave form and shape to the 
speculative opinions which found practical ex- 
pression in the bill itself, and in the series of 
measures of which the Reform Bill was the 
parent. James Mill, in short, prepared, propa- 
gated, aud fought for the formulas of Bentham- 
ism. This was work for which his narrow, vigor- 
ous, and logical Scotch intellect was admirably 
adapted. We have most of us derived from 
another Scotchman, who promulgated dogmas 
of his own which were generally far less rational 
than the doctrines of Benthamism, a tendency 
to despise formulas and the man who creates 
them. This contempt may be carried a great 
deal too far. A thinker who gives to any doc- 
trine a definite dogmatic shape increases, for the 
moment at least, its effective power. James 
Mill, by formularizing the teaching of Bentham, 
made it victorious at a crisis of English history. 
Che man who did this is assuredly at least as 
worthy of note as the son by whose name James 
Mill's reputation has been eclipsed ; and all who 
hold that, in the sphere at any rate of legisla- 
tion, Benthamism has produced results of almost 
unmixed benefit to the world, will readily admit 
that James Mill was one of those teachers who 
have done good service to mankind. 
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THE authors of ‘Cases Argued’ speak within 

bounds when they say that the want of such a 

table as their volume contains has *‘ long been 

felt.” For the last twenty-one volumes of Su- 
preme Court reports there is no table in exist- 

ence, and probably no lawyer, in preparing a 

brief for argument in which be has needed to 
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refer to its decisions, has failed to come across a 
reference to some case which, owing to slovenly 
reporting or citing, it is difficult to find iu the 
original volume. Mr. Wallace’s passion fo: 
omitting all the descriptive parts of corporate 
names, and using the generic title ** Railroad 
Co.,” “Steamboat Co.,” ‘Insurance Co.,” in 
steal of the full charter designation, has 
thrown a great deal of needless labor on the 
profession. The compilers of this volume seem 
to have corrected this error wherever it was pos 
sible. 

Subrogation is a doctrine of the civil law 
which has become incorporated in our jurispru 
dence through the medium of equity, and bas 
been, like other doctrines of similar origin, more 
fully developed in this country than in England. 
Mr. Sheldon thinks the most logical division 
of the subject would be into two heads 
first, the subrogation of junior creditors of u 
common debtor, or of parties holding subordi 
nate interests in the same property to the rights 
and remedies of senior creditors, or of persons 
holding paramount claims upon the property, 
after they have, for the pretection of their own 
interests, satisfied these ; secondly, the subroga 
tion of one of several debtors who has, eithe: 
under compulsion or for the protection of his 
property, satisfied a common creditor, or a 
creditor holding a charge upon bis property as 
well as that of others, against those debtors by 
whom, or the owvers of that property from 
which, he ought to have been indemnified (in 
whole or in part) against the burden which he 
has thus discharged. But, in our law, logical 
arrangement is generally out of the question, 
and so, for practical convenience, Mr.-Sheldon 
has found it better to make a totally different 
one. He has made a careful collection of the 
autherities, and his propositions of law are stated 
with care and accuracy. The doctrine of subro- 
gation has attracted a good deal of public atten 
tion in connection with the Alabama claims, 
and it isa singular and discreditable thing that 
the legislatures of the country whose judges 
have done their utmost to extend and develop 
this equitable right, should have treated it as 
non-existent in that case. The fact is, as a most 
cursory examination of Mr. Sheldon’s treatise 
shows that the insurer's right to be subrogated 
to all the remedies of the insured whom he has 
indemnified, originally a doctrine of marine 
insurance, has been already extended to fire 
insurance, and, although still denied in life 
insurance, begins to show signs of making its 
appearance there. When a railroad kills a pas- 
senger im an accident, the company which in 
sures his life and pays the loss cannot recover, 
And why? Because, say the courts, the wrong- 
ful act affects the insurer only by reason of his 
‘artificial contractual relation” with the in- 
sured. But that is equally true in the case of a 
total loss at sea or by fire. Mr. Sheldon might 
with advantage have given a little more space 
to the consideration of the cases on this subject. 

Nothing could show more conclusively the 
sharpness of the professional appetite for reports 
than the success of the * American Decisions.’ 
There seemed little reason at the outset to antici 
pate any demand for such a series. The cases 
are all contained in the regular series of reports, 
and in court it is these which must be cited and 
read from. The work of annotation, of course, 
increases the value of a case, but this alone, even 
when done as well as Mr. Freeman does it, 
would hardly be enough to make up for the 
want of authority which attaches to the series as 
a whole. In every State, a lawyer making a 
brief consults first the decisions of his own courts, 
all of which he finds collected in a State digest, 
and then, if he goes beyond these, he would, one 
would think at first sight, consult the United 
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States digest, and text-books for cases in other 
States. But the fact seems to be that the work 
of reporting and digesting isso bad!y done that 
he will, as a matter of fact, consult any compre 
hensive and recent collection of cases which may 
be put in his way ; and of all the e, the ‘ Ameri- 
can Decisions’ are perhaps the best. With the 
‘ Digest ’ now published, the lawyer who has the 
series has access to all the leading decisions of 
the State courts, and references in the notes 
which put him on the track of other authorities. 
The series, with the ‘ Digest,’ in fact, constitutes a 
little library, in which the eternal hunt for cases 
may be prosecuted with profit. 

Mr. Pollock belongs to a new school of legal 
writers, who have made their appearance in 
England since the writings of Sir Henry Maine 
began to attract attention, and who aim at com- 
bining the analytical method of Austin on the 
one hand with the Utilitarian method of Ben- 
tham and the modern historical method. The 
difference can best be indicated by a concrete 
illustration. Bentham maintained that ‘ judge- 
made” law—i.e., any new rule laid down by the 
courts—was not properly law at all, because it 
was law issuing from what he regarded as an 
improper source, and was inade in a way preju- 
dicial to the interests of society. Austin showed, 
on the other hand, that it was as much law as 
an act of the legislature, because it has all the 
essential characteristics of a law : it was a gene- 
ral command resting on sovereign authority, and 
having a sanction to support it. Now, the his- 
torical method shows that judicial legislation is, 
as a matter of fact, a phase in the development 
of all systems of law. There is no real antago- 
nism between these views, or, at any rate, be- 
tween the last two: one really fills out and com- 
pletes the other. Austin has been criticised for 
treating law as a fixed system of rules con- 
sciously imposed upon subjects by the sovereign, 
much as the laws of morals are supposed by be- 
lievers in the system of rewards and punish- 
ments to be imposed on man. The earthly sove- 
reign says, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal,” precisely as 
the Almighty does. The only difference is, that 
the earthly sovereign enforces his command by 
imprisonment in a terrestrial jail, while the 
Deity is supposed to annex to his the sanction 
of suffering in another world. But the histori- 
cal method has shown us that if we go far 
enough back in the development of primitive 
communities, we soon get to a point at which 
the notion of law being imposed by a sovereign 
disappears, and we find everything regulated 
simply by invariable custom. In an Oriental 
village community, what we call law is hardly 
known. As any modern system of law is in part 
inherited from the past, it follows that a good 
deal of it must rest on antique custom, which 
has been handed down from a state of society 
which would have been unable to comprehend 
our views of positive jurisprudence. Mr. Holmes, 
in his learned treatise on the common law, has 
given some interesting illustrations of this sort 
of survival which Austin, in his analysis, did 
not take into account. But this does not affect 
the general truth of Austin’s conception of law. 
Territorial sovereignty is itself a modern con- 
ception, and for purposes of analysis we need 
the idea of a command issued by the sovereign 
and addressed to the subject with a sanction at- 
tached. This idea of law was not original with 
Austin or Bentham, but has been conceived in a 
confused way by every English and American 
writer on the subject from Coke to Blackstone 
and Kent. The fact that parts of our law ante- 
date the conception makes no difference. The 
responsibility of a master for his servant's act is 
a rule of law which, in the first instance, was 
probably not formulated as a rule by any sove- 
reign, any more than the law of deodand, which 
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may be traced to the early primitive tendency 
to attribute human qualities to inanimate ob- 
jects. But this does not alter the fact that, 
when a railroad company is made to pay for the 
negligence of its employees, it is done in obe- 
dience to a rule of positive law, which must in 
theory have the same source with any other 
rule. The same thing was true of deodands, so 
long as they had any place in our law. Austin’s 
analysis, it must be remembered, does not re- 
quire us to imagine that every existing rule of 
law is actually a piece of legislation emanating 
from the sovereign; it is merely a norm, a 
method of conceiving of what law actually is. 
His critics, while they have shown that his 
theory is historically incorrect, have, for ana- 
lytical purposes, failed to suggest any other, and 
it is obvious that no other can be suggested 
which will take in the historical as well as the 
analytical view of the subject. The legal con- 
ceptions, if they can be called such, which the 
historical inquirer finds prevailing in primitive 
communities cannot be expressed in the terms 
of modern law ; but that is no reason why we 
should alter our conception of law as a body of 
rules enforced by sanctions annexed to viola- 
tions of them by the sovereign. At any rate, as 
long as no other conception is brought forward 
to supply its place, we find ourselves unable to 
get along without it. 

Mr. Pollock’s book consists of thirteen essays 
on a variety of legal and ethical subjects, none 
of which are very original, though all are worth 
reading. It can hardly be said that his specula- 
tions advance matters much. He has an in 
genious essay on the “Science of Case Law,” in 
which he makes out an elaborate parallel be- 
tween case law and the inductive method in 
science. The following extract shows what he 
means : 

‘The ultimate object of natural science is to 

predict events—to say with approximate accu- 
racy what will happen under given couditions. 
Every special department of science occupies 
itself with predicting events of a particular kind; 
note, also, that each science occupies itself only 
with those conditions which are material for its 
own purposes. The object of legal science, as we 
here understand it, is likewise to predict events. 
The particular kind of events it seeks to predict 
are the decisions of courts of justice. Like the 
other sciences, it selects its own sets of conditions 
to deal with. Let us consider for a moment an 
event which has both physical and legal conse- 
quences. If A strikes B, then the effect of the 
blow on B’s equilibrium is a matter of mechanics; 
the effect on his organism is a matter of physi- 
ology ; the effect of giving him a right of action 
is a matter of law. For the scientitic examina- 
tion of the event in each of these several aspects, 
we want to know and to deal with the several 
appropriate sets of conditions, and those only ; 
thus, if B struck A first, this is irrelevant to the 
mechanical question, but relevant to the legal 
question. The legal result is as definite and 
capable of prediction as either the mechanical 
or the physiological one; the needful thing in 
each case is that the right set of conditions be 
rightly observed.” 
In natural science we assume that nature is 
uniform. In legal science we find that an 
assumption is none-the less needed, and accord- 
ingly we have the fundamental axiom of the 
uniformity of law, which we secure by the prin- 
ciple of stare decisis, and of revision by courts 
of appeal. The idea is worked out with a good 
deal of cleverness, but it does not seem at all 
fruitful from a legal point of view. The reader 
of a book like Mr. Pollock’s is forced to ask him- 
self at every page whether, after all, we have 
not reached the limits of analysis in jurispru- 
dence, and whether it is not to historical research 
that we must look, for the present, for whatever 
new light is to be thrown on the study of the 
science, 

Mr. Lawson has endeavored in his collection 
of cases to present them in a “clear, concise, 
and semi-humorous style.” His idea is to disen- 
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cumber the reported decisions of what is unim- 
portant and superfluous, and give the student 
the principles involved in the briefest and most 
pointed way. ‘To this end, only the really 
leading cases have been selected, and these, in- 
stead of being some fifty or sixty, number in all 
over two hundred, and embrace nearly every 
branch of the common law of the land. To this 
end, also, correctness of statement has been ad- 
hered to, and humor has never been indulged in 
at the expense of truth.” Hence the work differs 
essentially from such lawless, though amusing, 
treatises as the ‘Comic Blackstone,’ to the an- 
thors of which not even the facts of a leading 
case are sacred. The student will, in fact, find 
very little to corrupt, and something to amuse, 
in Mr. Lawson’s collection. The following is 
the report of the celebrated case of Manby v. 
Scott, and is a fair specimen of Mr. Lawson’s 
work : 

“Sir Edward Scott, a respectable baronet of 
the seventeenth century, was not fortunate in 
his choice of a wife. The lady was fast, and the 
gentleman was slow, and they failed to hit it oif 
together. Probabiy, therefore, it was to the 
no small relief and satisfaction of the wortby 
baronet when Dame Scott, as the reporters call 
her ladyship, determined to seek fresh woods 
and pastures new, and went right away. The 
good, easy man had not enjoyed such peace 
since the days of his bachelorhood. Twelve 
years passed away, and one day, at the stately 
ouse of England inhabited by Sir Edward 
Scott, there turned up an exceedingly seedy- 
looking female, who announced herself as Lady 
Seott, and the mistress of all she surveyed. Her 
rights, however, were very soon disputed, The 
baronet was a sensible person, and his pampered 
menials soon sept the old woman about her 
business. This action was brought by a mer- 
chant, who, although Sir Edward had expressly 
told him not to do so, had supplied Lady Scott 
with silks and satins during the time she was 
living away from ber husband. The reader will 
scarcely be surprised to hear that Mr. Manby 
did not obtain a satisfactory settlement of his 
little bill, and Manby v. Scott is the chief autho- 
rity for the — that the wife’s contract 
does not bind the husband unless she act by his 
authority.” 

This is something like the reporting ia early 
Anglo-Saxon times, except that in primitive re- 
porting there 1s no conscious attempt at humor. 
There may be students who will remember 
Manby v. Scott better for reading Mr. Lawson’s 
remarkable version, as there are others who can 
remember versified reports such as the ‘ Leading 
Cases’ published in England a few years since, 
in imitation of the styles of leading poets of the 
day ; but the book can hardly be considered a 
serious contribution to jurisprudence. The hu- 
mor, as will be seen from the above extract, is 
not very subtle, and it may fairly be doubted 
whether a student who needs such a modifica- 
tion of the usual method of reporting cases 
had not better abandon all idea of becoming a 
lawyer. 

Mr. George Bliss has published and placed on 
sale a few copies of ‘ Chapter 410 of the Laws of 
1882’—a bulky volume of over 800 pages. This 
statute is ‘‘an act to consolidate into one act 
and to declare the special and local laws affect- 
ing public interests in the city of New Yor}. 
It takes effect on March 1, 1885, and will from 
that date substantially supersede a large mass of 
special and local legislation relating to this city, 
and coming under the following heads: tle 
powers, duties, and liabilities of city officers ard 
departments, including the provisions of the 
‘*charter ” ; the. laws as to courts, court oflicers, 
and officers exercising their powers specially in 
this city, though not technically officers of the 
city government ; taxation, assessments, street 
openings, etc.; piers, wharfage, and the harbor ; 
ferries, auctions, amusements, buildings, tene- 
ment and lodging-houses, fires, immigration, 
pilotage, the port wardens, protection of sailors, 
births, deaths, health, duties of physicians, elec- 
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tions, mechanics’ liens, crimes, and procedure ; 
the commitment of children and others to cha- 
ritable or reformatory societies and institutions. 
The act is the work of a commission consisting 
of the Corporation Counsel, Mr. William C. 
Whitney, Mr. Peter B. Olney, and Mr. Bliss, who 
were appointed under an act passed in 187). 
Since 1815 there bas been no authorized consoli- 
dation and revision of the laws relating to this 
city ; and the Commission’s work, which has 
been done with a great deal of thoroughness, is 
therefore a statute of vast importance. It 
should be understood that it is strictly a com- 
pilation, the Commissioners having had no au- 
thority to amend. The act contains no pro- 
vision expressly repealing the laws and parts of 
laws believed to be superseded by it. Mr. Bliss 
says, however, that it is intended “‘ after a time” 
to advise the passage of a law expressly repeal- 
ing all prior provisions on subjects embraced in 
it. Of course, as a final revision, the act is in- 
complete until this is done, because, while con- 
clusive as to anything which is expressly in- 
serted in it, still, “so far as anything has been 
omitted which ought to have been inserted,” the 
provision omitted must still be resorted to by 
courts andlawyers. The revision in this respect 
seems to be in very much the condition of the 
Revision of the United States Statutes. If the 
work of legislation at Albany and Washington 
could be stopped for a few years, there would be 
some chance of getting revisions which would 
be at least for a time final. But this is a mere 
dream. Mr. Bliss has ingeniously corrected an 
error made in binding, so that the value of the 
copy now published is not in any way affected 
by it. 

History of the Twenty-first Regiment Massachu- 
setts Voluntcers. By Charles F. Walcott. 
Boston ; Houghtoa, Mifflin & Co. 

A aIsTORY of a regiment, like one of a family 

name, is apt to suggest a mass of trivial details 

of insignificant persons. No such apprehension, 
however, is justified by this history of General 

Walcott’s. The Twenty-first was a good regi- 

ment, of exceptional service. It was engaged 

at Roanoke Island and Newbern, forming part 
of one of General Burnside’s three brigades. 

These were commanded by three able regular 

officers — Foster, Reno, and Parke —and their 

brilliant success is probably responsible for the 
subsequent unfortunate promotion of Burnside 
toa command entirely beyond his capacity. 

In the year 1862 the regiment was in eight 
general actions, including the second battle of 
Manassas, Antietam, and Fredericksburg, in each 
of which it suffered a loss of one-third of the 
men engaged. At Antietamrit was one of three 
regiments which in the afternoon carried Burn- 
side’s bridge. By an unfortunate omission in the 
report of the corps commander, General Cox, 
followed in the reports of Generals Burnside and 
McClellan, it has not generaliy shared with the 
Fifty-first New York and Fifty-first Pennsyi- 
vania, as it should, the glory of this action. 
The position was a stropg one, resolutely de- 
fended, but what was finally dune at one 
o'clock could have been more easily achieved at 
eight, when the Rebel left needed all its force to 
hold its own against the main attack of the morn- 
ing. General Burnside’s delay in carrying the 
bridge, and his dilatoriness in operating beyond 
it, alone kept the battle from being a complete 
and crushing victory. The fault lies between 
him and Geieral McClellan, and it is doubtful 
whether it will ever be clearly and justly appor- 
tioned. Whosever the fault, the failure here 
was only second to that soon after at Fredericks- 
burg, which forms an appalling example of the 
evit a well-meaning but incapable nau may do. 
The regiment was in all the bloody battles of the 
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advance on Richmond, and in the battle of the 
mine at Petersburgh. Its last battle asa dis- 
tinct organization was at Poplar Spring Church, 
where again it brought out only two-thirds of 
the menit tookin. On the march to Petersburgh, 
Company A was reduced to three privates. The 
regiment was finally reduced to 50 muskets for 
duty, and was transferred to the Thirtv-fifth 
Massachusetts. 

A clear and simple account of such a career, by 
an intelligent and cultivated man who was an 
eye-wituess and principal actor in the scenes he 
describes, could not fail to be interesting. Gene 
ral Walcott usually confines himself to what he 
saw, with sufficient explanation of the main 
course of events to show the bearings of the ac- 
tion of his own regiment, and, on the whole, re 
sists successfully the temptation to digress into 
the general topics of the war. 


Nation. 


The personal r 
cords and anecdotes of the regiment, which, by 
the way, arcsometimes of general interest, are 
collected at the ends of chapters in convenient 
form to skip. 

Portions of the narrative throw a curious light 
on the state of feeling and notions of discipline 
of the time. One punctilious sentinel shot and 
killed bis corporal, and another his lieutenant, 
for not giving the countersign. One of these 
events occurred at the Annapolis Naval Acade- 
my—‘‘a place as safe as Boston Common”; the 
other at a picket outside of Annapolis. The 
Governor ot Maryland missed a slave in the 
Academy grounds. At his request the military 
commandant ordered the oificer of the day to 
institute a search for the negro, who had crept 
up a chimney. This officer, greatly to his credit, 
tore off his sash and flatly refused to obey. In 
this he was imitated by each of the captains. 
After dark the men stole a boat,in which they 
launched the slave on his voyage to freedom. It 
does not appear that the officers’ moral virtue 
The 
Colonel gave a pass to a citizen to take ammuni- 
tion ‘‘ for sporting ” The Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, who was an Italian, and had got 
his notions of service under Garibaldi in Europe, 
It was referred to 
General Dix, commanding the department, and 
confirmed by him. The Lieutenant-Colonel, 
with a juster appreciation of the circumstances 
than his superiors snowed, still refused to obey. 
He was placed in arrest, but soon released and 
put in command of the regiment. 


but military vice cost them any penalty. 


across the lines. 


refused to recognize the pass. 


Thereupon he 
ordered a general jail delivery, including a man 
under sentence of a general court-martial. When 
this man returved to his company his Captain 
thought it came from a mistake, and returned 
him to confinement, He appealed to the Colonel, 
who again released him on his own responsibili- 
ty. Thereupon be frankly told his Captain that 
for his action he proposed to shoot him the first 
safe chance he got, in battleor out. In this case 
** the dog it was that died,” as the man was shot 
at Camden, and the Captain lived to write this 
book, Just before reaching South Mountain the 
regiment came upon two corpses in ragged gray 
uniforms on a tree beside the road, hanged by 
Stonewall Jackson for stealing. ‘ Although the 
Rebel army (ragged and half fed) had just 
passed over the road by which we were moving, 
the ripe apples were left hanging untouched on 
the trees that lined the road; but, in sad contrast 
with Rebel discipline, the straggling plunderers 
from our well-provisioned delivering army left 
few apples, chickens, or growing pigs behind us 
on the march.” General Reno, on another occa- 
teok Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. Hayes, 
afterward President of the United States, and 
then commanding the Twenty-third Ohio Vol- 
unteers, ** severely though justly to task, in the 
presence of bis men, for their piraticai conduct ” 
in plundering the country, 


sion, 
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The book closes with a sketch and several gra 
phic narratives of survivors of the nightmare 
horrors of Andersonville. The definiteness of 
the facts and figures gives a peculiarly vivid idea 
of the awful accumulation of extreme and long 
sustained human suffering which will always 
make the place infamous. 


Nasby in Evile; or, Six Months of Travel in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and By David BR 
Locke (Petroleum V. Nasby). Profusely illus 
trated. Toledoand Boston: Locke Publishing 
Company, 


40 
Belgium. 
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THOSE who have known Mr. Locke in his cha 
racter of Petroleum V. Nasby, the depraved 
Democratic postmaster of Confederate Cross 
Roads, will not find what they expect in this 
six-months’ itinerary. 
work. 


It is professedly a serious 
It appeared originally in the European 
correspondence of the Toledo Blade, Mr, Locke's 
newspaper ; and, as he modestly says in-his pr 

face, it is ‘‘ not issued in complance with any 
for it.” He adds; 
went over has been gone over by other writers a 
thousand times. 
have gone, and what we saw others have seen 
the 
thousands of others that have been printed de 


demand “The ground we 


We went where other tourists 
The only difference between the book and 


scribing the same scenes is purely the difference 
in the eyes of the writers who saw them, I saw 
the countries I visited with a pair of American 
and judged of men and things from a 
purely American standpoint.” This is perfectly 
true, and it is sometbing which may 
be expected to heighten the value of the book to 
other Americans, if not to Europeans. 
peans care less to hnow what Americans think 
about them than Americans do to hear what an 
American thinks about 
womething fascinating about the crudity of Mr 


eyes, 
perhaps 


Euro 


Europeans. There is 
Locke's impressions. He travelled with a select 
little party, embracing what he calls a ** far 

“and « fast young man from Chicago 
The latter is drawn from the life, and shows 
Mr. Locke's literary faculty at its best. But 
Mr. Locke saw Europe with the eyes which he 
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brought with him; and as his mind is quite 
destitute of original literary powers, except in 
the way of humor, he saw simply what he ex 
pected to find: in England, horse-racitz, betting, 
brandy-drinking ; in Ireland, oppression and 
tyranny ; in France, marital infidelity, 
cheerfulness, and dancing. All these impressions 
he had before he went to Europe, having got 
them in early life through the ordinary channels 
of English literature ; and finding them verificd 
by observation, he puts them naively down on 
paper as if his noticing them were a matter of 
some importance. Far be it from us to quarrel! 
with the result. We have no doubt that thou 
sands of American homes will be amused by the 
perusal of Mr. Locke’s book, but 1t will, we 
regret to say, be more frequently the depraved 
humor of the work that pleases them than its 


much 


value as a book of travel. 
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